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THE WELCOME FROST. 
A SCENE IN JACKSON SQUA'E£, MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE, ON THE MORNING OF OCTOBER LITH, DURING THE PREVALENCE OF THE YELLOW FEVER.—FROM A SKETCH BY HENRI LOVIE.—SEE PAGE 121. 
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THE ‘‘HERALD’S” TRIBUTE. 
[From the New York Herald, October 18th.] 
TURNING to America, we find the field of 

illustrated journalism filled in a manner 
that speaks highly for the enterprise of its 
directors and the appreciation of the people. 
One of its peculiarities is that satirical and 
humorous periodicals, such as the Charivari, 
tind no congeners of a high-art type here. 
The illustrated journals proper have absorbed 
this branch of art so completely, that purely 
satirical and humorous papers of any literary 
pretensions have failed to live. 
an empirical age like the present the experi- 


Of course in 
ment has been made repeatedly. Foremost 
among the illustrated journals of the country 
Harper’s Weekly and Frank Lestiz’s ILivs” 
All that 


unwearying enterprise and liberal outlay can 


TRATED Paper claim recognition. 
secure in the way of its art may be seen in 
the pictorial pages of Frank Lesiiz’s from 
week to week. While the scenes that catch 
the world’s eye on the wide theatre of the Old 
World are reproduced with fidelity, it is em- 
phatically an American illustrated paper. The 
natural wonders of our broad land are de- 
picted in their endless variety ; it studies the 
phases of our social life, in its pleasurings 
and follies, as well as in its greater actualities. 
Its pungent cartoons have also obtained their 
due place in the ranks of pictorial wit. A 
German edition of this paper, the Jiiustrirte 
Zeitung, brings an explanation of the en- 
gravings home to our fellow-citizens from 
Fatherland, and its Lady's Journal is devoted 
in part to the female art of dressing well. 
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TuE success of the new publication, Frank 
Les.ie’s Boys or AMERICA, was so great from 
the outset that we take sincere pleasure in 
recommending it to families. If every father 
who reads this notice will examine the new 
serial, he will discover that it is the most ap- 
propriate magazine for boys that has yet been 
offered to parental criticism. 





Wire this number of Frank Lestir’s 
ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER we have the pleasure of pre- 
senting, gratuitously, to our numerous readers, a hand- 
some specimen copy of Frank Lesire’s Lapy’s JOURNAL. 

It contains the latest and most artistic fashions re- 
ceived trom Paris, London and Berlin, as well as the 
commencement of a charming New Story, entitled, 


“TVY’S PROBATION !” 
By the author of ‘Marjorie’s Trials.” 


(The JovrnaL needs no puffing; it is like an old 
bottle of the rarest Burgundy—it speaks for itself.—Ep.] 











A KEEPER OF CONSCIENCES. 


HERE is an official in the State Library at 
T Albany who, with or without the consent 
of the Regents of the University, has taken 
upon himself to do a very curious thing. He 
has caused the only copy of Tom Paine’s “ Age 
of Reason” which is in the possession of the 
Library to be removed from the ordinary 
shelves, to be sealed up, to be placed under 
lock and key, and to be given out only on an 
order to the Librarian signed by himself. This 
may appear to be a small matter. In itself, 
it is. But in the principle which it involves it 
is not small. We ask our readers to consider 
for a moment the theory on which this official 
—a public servant, paid by the public treasury 
—can justify, or even attempt to justify, his 
course. It is that he is the best judge of what 
any citizen of the State, visiting the Library, 
can, with propriety or profit. select to read. 
In putting this very old and little-sought-for 
book out of the disposal of the Librarian and 
removing it entirely within his own control, 
he says in effect : “ This book is, in my opinion, 
likely to be dangerous to the general reader ; 
my opinion is, in this class of cases, a safer 
guide for the general reader than his own; 
therefore I will impose it on him by deciding 
for him whether he shall or shall not read this 
book which the State has provided for him at 
the common expense.” 


Probably the cautious gentleman who has 
so kindly interposed to protect the visitors to 
the State Library from the crrors of their 
own fallible judgments would not state his 
case exactly in this way. If he stated it at 
all, he would probably say that the great 





a pernicious one; that it is questionable how 


the book to its readers in any case ; and that, 


But this is only a roundabout way of putting 

| precisely the same awkward and self-condemn- 
ing proposition which we couched in plainer 
language. What right has this one citizen, 
selected for a well-defined service, to assume 
that he is a proper person to interpret respect- 
able public opinion as to those who can and 
those who cannot safely read Tom Paine? 
Even if we concede that respectable public 
opinion should decide the matter, which is a 
concession that none would soberly think of 
making, it is asking too much that we should 
concede also that the decision of this library 
official is equivalent to that of the majority of 
the public. 

But the whole business rests on a vicious 

assumption. Paine’s works, and especially his 
*“ Age of Reason,” are not, in any sense, proper 
subjects for the censorship of officials. This 
book is, it is true, a bitter, and in a great part 
vulgar and scurrilous attack on the ideas 
which the great body of religious believers of 
the present day in our State hold to be true. 
But are we therefore to be forbidden to read 
the book, except by permission of some one 
in whose discretion we have no confidence, 
and no means of having confidence? Most of 
us believe very strongly in the cardinal ideas 
of what is known as Evangelical Christianity. 
The most of us regard the Bible as an au- 
thority, at least, in doctrine and in morals, and 
the orthodox scheme of religious notions as 
worthy of respect. With these beliefs are 
bound up the most tender and sacred feelings 
of our hearts. Endearing associations have 
clustered about them from childhood, and 
strength, consolation, inspiration, have flowed 
from them in the trials of manhood and 
womanhood. To the great body of intelligent 
persons in this community these beliefs are 
the strongest and most invincible that they 
conceive of. 
But our kind guardian in the State Library 
has no confidence in the hold of these religious 
ideas upon the popular mind. He cannot 
bring himself to trust the average reader 
alone for a half-hour with Tom Paine’s ar- 
guments and epithets. So he mercifully in- 
tervenes, and inspects with his mysterious 
mental eye the intellectual condition of every 
applicant, and decides, heaven knows how, 
whether the book can be read by him with 
propriety or not. We do not propose to “ de- 
mand” an immediate dismissal of this very 
silly and presuming person. Probably the 
next man that was hired in his place would 
manage to do something quite as foolish in 
some parallel channel. The resources of offi- 
cial fatuity are very great and very varied, 
and they cannot be cut off by making an end 
of the public career of one poor fellow in one 
library. But we call attention to the matter 
as illustrating the tenacity with which a very 
mean form of cowardly prejudice, unworthy 
of the time and of our land, still clings to life, 
and shows itself now and then in unpleasantly 
conspicuous places. At the same time, we 
may say that the Regents of the University 
would do well to look into this case, now that 
we have brought it to their knowledge. 








A HOT-WATER CANAL, 


T is delightful to chronicle the progress of 

inventive skill. Whenever a man invents 
a new machine for wetting postage-stamps, or 
a new method of bringing down the false 
“front” of a mother-in-law in sorrow to the 
grave, or an improved system of exasperating 
a Third Avenue car conductor, we feel that he 
has deserved well of his fellow-men, and 
gladly aid him in giving the widest possible 
publicity to his benevolent schemes. It is in 
accordance with this habit that we now bring 
before our readers, with pride and pleasure, 
Mr. Chesebrough and his admirable invention 
for keeping the Erie Canal open all the year 
round. 

As is well known, the water in the canal 
has a tendency to freeze in cold weather, and 
to thus become altogether too solid for the 
purposes of navigation. The canal is there- 
fore closed on the approach of Winter, and its 
earnings cease until the return of Spring. 
This cessation of business is not only an ob- 
stacle to commerce, but it is a misery to the 
people of Buffalo, Rochester, and other towns 
along the canal, where the wild canalboatman 
gathers himself together during his Winter 
of discontent, and devotes himself to the ob- 
jectionable pursuits of whisky-drinking and 
assault and battery. To put an end to this 
state of things is Mr. Chesebrough’s object, and 
his plan of keeping the canal open during the 
entire year ought at once to commend itself 
to all intelligent men. 

That water will not freeze if it is kept warm 
will be conceded. From this great truth to 
the induction that the Erie Canal need never 
be closed if its water can be kept warm is 
but a single step. It only remained to invent 
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far the State Library is required to furnish | that of the water in the canal itself ata height 


if it is kept at all, it is proper that some dis- | may be the temperature of the air. 
| cretion should be used in allowing its perusal. | 


a plan for heating the water from December ' wanted as good a view as possible. Then it 


STRATED NEWSPAPER. _ 


|to March; and we are glad to announce that | 
this plan has been successfully devised by Mr. 
Chesebrough. 

He purposes to line each side of the canal, 
from Troy to Buffalo, with hot-water pipes. 


The hot water will be forced into them at one 


majority of respectable people deem this book | end of the canal, and will flow in a constant 


| current to the other end. The heat will keep 


but little below the boiling-point, whatever 
Of course 
the freezing up of the canal will become im- 
possible, and the usual Winter’s interruption 
; of navigation will be rendered unnecessary. 
| Of the main and incidental advantages which 
would flow from a hot-water canal, it is hardly 
necessary to speak. It will occur to any one 
|} that by Mr. Chesebrough's plan the canal- 
boatman will always have his shaving-water, 
at least during the Winter months, close at 
hand ; and his wife will be able to wash the 
family clothing, and an occasional child or two, 
simply by soaping them and towing them over- 
board in the hot water for an hour orso. We 
have a firm belief that Mr. Chesebrough’s 
invention will thus cleanse the boatmen, while 
it doubles the revenues of the canal; and if 
the Canal Commissioners, after laying the hot- ! 
water pipes, should sprinkle tea-leaves into the 
canal, the residents along the whole line could | 
supply themselves with warm tea by merely 
dipping their teacups into the inexhaustible | 
supply flowing before their very doors. The | 
immense superiority of this plan of heat- | 
ing the canal over the wild and impracticable | 
proposal of a rival inventor who pretends 
that if the Winter trade were carried on his 
iron canal-boats, heated red-hot, they would 
readily melt their way through the first ice 
that formed in the canal, and would afterwards 
radiate sufficient heat to prevent all further 
danger of freezing, needs no argument to be 
perceptible to every unprejudiced mind. 
Useful as Mr. Chesebrough’s pipes would be 
in rendering the Winter navigation of the 
canal practicable, their benefits would not be 
confined to the water alone. The warmth 
given out by the hot water, both of the pipes 
and the heated canal, would change the climate 
of the neighboring country. The tow-path, 
even in January. would bloom and blossom 
like the rose. The boy who drove the horses 
would shoot up in weed-like rapidity of growth ; 
and the captain’s wife would accompany him 
on his pleasant Winter voyages, and in the 
light drapery of a southern climate would sit 
at the vessel’s prow, singing the sweet songs 
of the canal, and repelling the bold glances of 
irreverent drivers with stray lumps of coal or 
casual bricks. In short, the region traversed 
by the Erie Canal would become a slice cut 
from the tropics, and would be the Winter 
resort of consumptive invalids, and the home 
of an American lazzaroni. 
There seems to be no sound objection to Mr. 
Chesebrough’s invention. It is only necesssary 
to keep the pipes filled with hot water to 
insure its complete success ; and there is every 
probability that hereafter the inventor will 
be ranked with the other great inventors who 
have discovered perpetual motion, and built 
successful flying machines. 





MRS. AKIMBO. 


_ AKIMBO is a woman who was con- 
structed by some peculiar angular pro- 
cess, and who goes through the world with 
her hands on her hips, and her projected 
elbows in the ribs of some one else. We have 
all seen her, for there is no social circle, how- 
ever diminutive. that cannot boast of at least 
one of her. On the contrary, she is too plen- 
tiful, and, as did the gentleman who fell 
through the hole on the mountain-side and 
landed in the midst of a mass meeting of rat- 
tlesnakes, we experience the fact that one may 
have too much of a good thing. One rattle- 
snake would have been sufficient amusement 
for the gentleman—one Mrs. Akimbo is enough 
for a planet no larger than 25,000 miles around 
the waist. 

It would be interesting to know whether 
there was a trace of what we will call Akim- 
boism in Eve. We would fain believe that she 
was a mild-mannered and _pleasant-spoken 
lady, who attended to her household affairs, 
and had but few quarrels with her husband. 
Indeed, she is so represented in those prints of 
her with which we are familiar ; where she 
appears as a handsome and good-natured, 
although shockingly immodest personage. But 
when we reflect that Eve died before Daguerre 
and the portrait-painters were born, the sad 
thought will obtrude that such a picture is but 
a fancy-sketch after all, and that it is just as 
likely as not that the first lady of her day was 
much given to placing her hands upon her 
hips, and to giving Adam a genuine blowing 
up now and then. How could it be otherwise, 
when she was the ancestress of the interesting 
female of whom we write ? 

The earthly existence of Mrs. Akimbo 
would seem to be largely devoted to two 
amusements—chattering over the back fence 
with the Mrs. A. next door, and ieaning out of 
the second-stery front window. When in this 
latter position she is always looking for her 
child, whom she imagines is continually getting 
lost. She glances nervously up and down the 
street, and at last descries the object of her 
agitation placidly standing upon his head 
against a fence, as if he had suddenly become 
deeply interested in the problem of space, and 
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is that her wat-cry rings out upon the breeze. 
* Johnnie! you Johnnie, you! Come here 
this minute!” Her voice rises at each note, 
and the last syllable causes Johnnie’s soul, 
upside down as it is, to quake with fear. He 
knows what is in store for him, and he is not 
disappointed. He wasn’t lost, and standing 
upon his head, although an unnatural, was not 
a sinful posture. Such are his moody reflec- 
tions that evening, as he stands up to eat his 
supper, the slight unpleasantness which he 
had with his mother rendering any other posi- 
tion somewhat uncomfortable. 

Mrs. Akimbo is the terror of the huckster 
and the peddler, her firm impression being that 
the first has no other intention but that of 
swindling her, and that the latter’s deliberate 
purpose is to cut her throat, and then steal her 
silverware. Into the ribs of both these un- 
fortunates she frequently introduces her 


| elbows, causing them to risk their salvation 


by profane moralizing as soon as they shall 
have reached the next street. She is likewise 
confident that the servant-girl purloins the 
sugar, and disposes darkly of the coals and 
candles. When she takes a strect-car she tells 
the conductor the wrong street at which she 
wishes to alight, and then berates him so 
roundly for taking her too far, that the miser- 
able man wonders whether, after all, life is 
not a mockery. She thinks her husband’s 
family “stuck-up,” and will not believe that 
that innocent man is at his “lodge ’’ when he 
is not at home. In his ribs her elbows always 
are, and he is led such a life, that, at last, his 
favorite literary recreation comes to be the 
perusal of that column of his paper wherein 
he reads of a more fortunate fellow whose 
own particular Mrs. Akimbo has “ gone to 
bloom above,” and likewise that the “ funeral 
will take place at half-past three, and all 
friends of the family are invited to attend.” 

A prominent characteristic of Mrs. Akimbo 
is her passion for keeping her house clean. 
She is always washing and scrubbing something 
from morning till night. The consequence is 
that the house is never dry, but has a moist 
and sloppy appearance the year round. Her 
husband is apt to complain mildly at times 
about such a turning of life into a sea voyage, 
but his complaints are unavailing. Mrs. 
Akimbo, with hands upon her hips, cants her 
head to one side and asks, * Does he want to 
live like a heathen?” Of course he doesn’t, 
and that settles it. But it does seem hard to 
bear, especially when the girl, who is washing 
the second-story windows, innocently drops a 
tincupful of water upon his new hat as he is 
opening the door. It is not pleasent either to 
fall over those long-handled brushes which are 
always left in the way, or to have Johnnie, 
who is sousing the back windows, play the 
garden-hose on him by mistake when he steps 
out into the yard. That unfortunate boy is 
also a victim to the daily inundation. He is 
for ever stepping in pails of water, or catching 
his heel in a piece of soap left conveniently 
around for that purpose. When he does that, 
you see his feet go up in the air as if it were 
his intention to do a little amateur circus busi- 
ness. But if he so intended, it is a dismal 
failure, as the variety of old and fresh lumps 
on the back of his head can attest. 

And being so busily engaged in keeping the 
house clean, it is not wonderful that Mrs. 
Akimbo finds but little time for personal 
adornment. She is generally to be seen 
dressed in a fashion which would induce the 
belief that she was caught in a whirlwind 
somewhere and her garments were blown on 
her. There is an old sunbonnet upon her 
head, a pair of her husband’s Arctic shoes 
upon her feet; her dress is rolled up at the 
sleeves, and tucked up at the waist; now 
imagine her standing surrounded by a damp 
scenery of wash-tubs, pails, brushes and brown- 
soap, with her hands upon her hips, calling for 
Johnnie in one breath, and scolding the girl 
in another ; give her freckles,.a sharp nose 
and chin, and possibly red hair, and then, after 
you have done all this, you have Mrs. Akimbo, 
whose elbow is against every man, and whose 
mission on earth is to crush pride, teach 
humility, and make one long blue-Monday of 
life. 


EDITORIAL TOPICS. 


Tne Grange story is told in the Iowa 
election. The farmers are making a fight on 
monopoly ; not on any political party, but on 
the railroads. They are thus opposing a fact, 
not a principle, for the latter is an economical 
one, lying deeper than railway ties ; and the 
people are as greatly to blame for it as the 
railroads are, 

J. B. McCutiacn (“Mack,’’) late editor of 
the St. Louis Democrat, and now supposed to 
be editor of the Brooklyn Argus, invented in- 
terviewing. Yet, probably,no New York jury 
of .“‘ intelligent citizens ’’ could be found to 
convict him. They might appreciate the 
enormity of the offense, but they would ac- 
quit with some such flimsy excuse as that they 
do not believe in capital punishment. 


Presipent Grant evidently thinks that we 
are not yet through the financial crisis; and 
though he is honestly doing what thinking he 
can in regard to helping the country out of the 
danger, he seems not to believe with some of 
the pious humbugs around us that we should 
hide the real condition of the country for 
the sake of allaying public alarm. He thinks 


there wil! be a hard time, but that the process 
will be puruiving. 
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Tre fact is known among our busines 


that they 1 


s men 
ran enormous credit 


have been doing 


in 


business, and have miscalculated the chances of 


paying. The question is—retrenchment. 


Tuk Chicago people are severe. One 
them says that a brewery in Milwaukee was 


recently burned, and that now seven-eighths of 


the inhabitants of that city are out of work. 


Tue Administration people have not known 
anything about financial danger. In their on- 
slaught upon Horace Greeley they were moved 


by a fear of fear. The Old Man saw the 
danger ahead, and was willing to meet it. 


Grant did not see the danger ahead, and he 
has found it. 
the Government and 
it shall give him the imperial power that the 
Sun fears, he will in 1876 be the deadest poli- 
tician in America. 


new 


TuosE people who do not believe in “too 
much government’? may have consolation in 


the affair of Phelps, the defaulting Cashier of 


the state of New York. In order to lighten 
the machinery of State government, and to de- 
crease the details of financial operations, he 
did away with the little safeguards that 
compel cashiers to be honest, and the result 
is that he $300,000. There are plenty 
of restraints on the people, but not quite 
enough on the politicians, 


stole 


SINGULAR, but true, that among the strictly 
orthodox, where dogmas are commonplace, 
and everything is found out already, there is 
much feeling and great eloquence. Dr. 
Newman Hall, for instance, don’t say anything 
new or striking or profound; but “he holds 
his hearers spellbound.” So with Dr. Adams, 
Lishop Simpson, Dr. Durbin and Dr. Wads- 
worth. These eloquent speakers of platitudes 
have made us shiver in sympathy with their 
voices. But, after all, if one wants ideas and 
good literary style, he must go to the heretics. 
Who of all the Doctors of Divinity is worthy 
to loose the strings of T. W. Higginson’s rhe- 
torical boots? Who can say sayings like 
Wendell Phillips? Who can teach a greater 
number of facts than Matthew Arnold? Which, 
we say, proves that all the emotion is with the 
orthodox, and most of the brains with the 
other fellows ? 


The Sun publishes an editorial article on 
the English expedition for the discovery of 
Mount Sinai, where Moses brought down 
through the fire and smoke the tables of stone 
containing the Divine law. In this article 
is brought forward the recent idea of Dr. C. F. 
Beke, that Sinai was an Arabian voleano. Of 
course, the only conclusion from this statement 
is that ‘a pillar of cloud by day and a pillar 
of fire by night,’ out of which the Divine law 
came, was only a lava-burning mountain, and 
that the Hebrews superstitiously said that the 
tables were thrown from it. It is possible, 
too, that Dr. Beke would resolve that the 
tables of stone were lava-blocks of proper 
sizes, thrown down by the eruption, and that 
they, being soft, were used by Moses for 
cutting the law upon. But we suggest to the 
writer in the Sun that, though we cannot in 
time for this issue lay our hands upon the 
book, we recently saw in one of the volumes 
of “ Buckle’s Miscellanies ’ a quotation made 
by that writer from Oriental travelers, in 
which one of them explains that there is on 
the side of Sinai a perpetual land-slide, by 
which stones are rolled down into the plain 
with a long-heard sound of thunder, and that 
the dust rises above the top of the mountain 
like smoke. In addition to these statements of 
natural phenomena in the Bible, we have the 
declaration of a New Jersey ex-Methodist 
minister, that the holy spirit is a scientific 
principle which in Bible days counteracted 
the destroying effects of oxygen. 


Recent novelists have found their heroes 
among radical young men. There was Felix 
Holt, there was the hero of “ Yeast,” and 
Bulwer, a padded aristocrat, was sensitive 
enough to the social atmosphere to make 
Kenelm Chillingly a radical. But most of these 
young fellows at last settle down quietly, and 
make very little work. The end of their heroic 
radicalism is an acceptance of things as they 
exist, conscientiously tempered with a little 
brown bread. Charles Bradlaugh, the political 
and religious culmination of English radicalism, 
in a letter to the I'ree Religion Society of New 
York, exactly hits an idea put forth in these 
columns some weeks ago, when he says that 
men like Mill are making the Old-World thought 
of England newer. It is a matter of fact that 
the political ideas of Mill and Spencer are 
ruling the University boys of England, and 
while the uneducated people led by Mr. Brad- 
laugh dislike the cumbrous government that 
spends much money and does not touch them 
beneficially, the “ higher ” and middle classes 
are learning that the end of government is not 
to interfere too much with the people. It is 
the old American Democratic idea, “* We are 
too much governed.” The English University 
boys are going back to their trades and pro- 
fessions, compelled to get a living out of the 
England as it is, and they hide their ideas 
under the shadow of their wives’ parlor fur- 
niture and shopping coupés. We in America 
do the same thing. The Democratic Party that 
wants a strong people and less government, 
gives us pretty campaign speeches, and the 
day after election goes to work fighting over 
the right to govern too much. 


of 


Unless the heavy machinery of 
manipulations of 
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fue Western Union Telegraph Company in their 
annual report, published a few days ago, say that 
three-fourths of the dead-head franks issued by the 


GOSSIP. 


ILLUSTRATED 


Company are in the hands of Congressmen and | 


other officials. They should have added newspaper 
editors, reporters and correspondents. This is one 
of the most shameful pieces of bribery we have 
heard of in a long time. The very existence of this 
powerful corporation is in the hands of Congress; 
yet we venture to say if a poll of that body was 
had, it would be found that nine-tenths of the mem- 
bers have the franks of the Company in their pos" 
session. It behooves Mr. Cox, if he goes back to 
Congress, to this fraud, and have an 
end put to it. We think also that the managers 
of our newspapers should see to it that the inde- 
pendence of their correspondents in Washington is 
not destroyed by the possession of these dead-head 
franks. 

THE World comes to the defense of SENATOR 
CaSSERLY in his fight for a re-election to the Senate 
from California. The Reform or anti-Railroad Mon- 
opoly Democrats of that State refuse to support 
Casserly on the ground that his election five years 
ago was secured by corruption, and at that time 
he was the tool of the railroad people. Last Winter 
when the Senate was engaged in investigating the 
cases of Senators Powell, Caldwell and Pomeroy, 
the Washington Republican printed numerous 
charges of fraud and bribery in the election of 
Casserly, and called for an investigation. The 
Herald and the Sun followed in the same wake. 
Very soon, however, the Herald andthe Republican 
gave up the fight, but the Sun continued, and 
charged that the Republican had been silenced 
through the influence of Senator Sargeant of Cali- 
fornia, and Senator Stewart, of Nevada, both Re- 
publicans, and the tools of the Bank of California 
and the railroad monopolists of the Pacific Coast. 
The Sun’s Washington correspondent said that Mr. 
Foley, the editor of the Republican, was very in- 
dignant that Sargeant should interfere to protect a 
Democratic Senator, when such a splendid oppor- 
tunity was offered to make an offset for the cases of 
Caldwell and Pomeroy—who were both Administra- 
tion Republicans—and wrote Sargeant a most 
scathing letter on the subject. Wouldn't it be well 
for Mr. Dana to renew this fight, and if possible 
produce the letter of Mr. Foley, so that the World 
may have light on the subject, and the Reform 
Democrats of California may show themselves not 
the ‘‘bummers,”’ ‘‘scamps”’ and “ strikers’’ the 
World says they are? 


expose 


PERSONAL. 


Henry Berea argues that it is the duty of the 
ministers to preach once a year a sermon against 
cruelty to animals. 


Tue late Mr. ScHoncuHin closed his speech on the 
Fort Klamath gallows with, ‘‘All I have now to say 
is, let Schonchin die.” 

PRESIDENT GRANT will in the forthcoming message 
most earnestly sustain the recent system of im- 
provements in Washington City. 

FRANK B. CARPENTER, the artist, has been spend- 
ing all the Summer at Homer, in New York State, 
and has been hard at work on his portraits of 
Charles Sumner and James Russel Lowell. 


Says the Chicago Post: ‘‘ Another convention of 
clergymen has eulogized Danie. Drew as a living 
example of peaceful yet active piety, and Daniel 
begins to feel that he has got the eye of that needle 
drilled out so that a whole menagerie of camels 
could pass through it.” 

J.Q. A. Warp, who executed the statues of the 
‘“‘TIndian Hunter’? and ‘‘Shakespeare’’ at the 
Central Park, is enjoying buffalo-hunting up at Fort 
Sill, and has had excellent sport, having shot seve- 
ral buffalo himself. He is a man of vigorous 
physique, and enjoys outdoor life amazingly. 


PRESIDENT GRANT tells a very good story now 
and then. In a late illustration showing the dif- 
ference between the high wages of America and 
the low wages of Europe, he relates the incident of 
the free-trade orator, who was complaining of the 
cost of clothing in this country and its cheapness 
abroad. ‘‘ Why, my friends,’ said the orator, 
‘*you can buy as much for a shilling in Ireland as 
you can for fifty cents in the United States.’ 
‘¢True enough, your honor,”’ said an ITrishman in 
the crowd, ‘‘ but the difficulty in Ireland is to get 
the shilling.” 

Ir is rather curious that, in the fac-simile of the 
first number of the New York Herald, which we 
issued lately, Mr. BENNETT uses almost the exact 
language which Horack GREELEY afterwards made 
famous in his scorching letter to the blockheads of 
the Union League Club, relative to his acting 45 
bondsman for Jeff. Davis. Mr. Greeley’s language 
was: ‘‘Those individuals whom Providence, for 
some incrutable purpose, permits to edit the 
country newspapers.’’ Mr. Bennett’s words, just 
thirty years before, were as follows: ‘‘ As we are 
generous and gentle, with this we shall stop, deeming 
it also somewhat irreverent towards a beneficent Pro- 
vidence to inquire too narrowly what are those 
motives, inscrutable to mortal ken, which dispose 
Him, in His infinite wisdom, to drop down block- 
heads here and there to edit newspapers.”’ 


DanrEL Drew’s ‘ Door.’’—The Chicago Posi 
vouches for the following : A good story is told 
by a friend of Daniel Drew, which the news of 
his illness calls up. Remaining one evening late in 
the office, and having occasion to use the safe, he 
permitted the cashier to go home, remarking that 
he would close the safe and fix the combination on 
the word “ door.”” But when the cashier undertook 
to open the safe in the morning he found the lock 
refused to yield to the magic *‘door.’’ He tried 
and tried again, but without success. Finally, hap- 
pening to remember that Daniel's early education 
had been neglected, he attributed his ill luck to 
poor orthography. He, therefore, tried the lock 
on “dore.’’ Still no success; and then upon 
‘‘ doar,” with no better fortune. Finally, becoming 
disgusted, he proceeded to the St. Nicholas, routed 


| don’t spell the word right. 


| passion and the clerk to his safe. 








NEWSPAPER. 


*Dan'l”? out of his choicest morning nap, and as 
he his nighteap out of the ; 
ensued: ** Mr. Drew, I can’t open the safe on ‘ door,’ 
You must have concluded to change the word.” 
‘“*Change the word! Nothin’ o’the kind. I shutit 
‘““Are you sure, sir?’ ‘Sure, sir, 
you tarnal ape! Of course l’m sure! Go back to 
your work, and don’t come foolin’ roun’ here this 
time o’ the mornin’.’’ ‘‘ Well, perhaps, Mr. Drew, I 
How did you spell it 
‘Spell it! Any fool can spell door. D-o-a-r-e, 
doare, of course, sir. If you can’t spell door, sir, 
you're no cashier forme. Pack up your duds and 
go out of the ‘door.’’’ And shutting the ‘‘ door ”’ 
in the cashier’s face, Damel returned to his bed in a 
Armed with the 
open sesame of ‘ doare,’’ however, the safe flew 
open without further trouble, and when Daniel 
arrived, mollified by a good breakfast and his morning 
prayer, he advised his cashier that he might keep 
his place provided he would improve his time and 
go ‘‘ tu spellin’-skool in the evenin’.”’ 


stu 


door the colloquy 


on ‘door.’ ” 


SCRIBBLERS, 

Mark Twatn’s new house at Hartford isa perfect 
nondescript, being a cross between a Mexican 
adobe hut and a Swiss cottage, built of brick, and 
to cost about $40,000. 

Parton likes lecturing very much, and thrives on 
it. He finds it is a relaxation from literary work, 
and he comes back after a Winter’s lecturing tour 
full of health, and with his mind stimulated and ex- 
panded by what he has seen and heard. 


MARION HARLAND is one of the most popular of 
living American writers, as is shown by the fact 
that, at the last American Book Trade Sale, 5,00 
copies of her ‘‘ Common Sense in the Household” 
were bought by the American News Company, this 
being the largest order ever given for any book at 
a trade sale. 


EVE-ANGELS. 

A Wartersury gentlemen has christened his 
daughter Glycerine. He says it will be easy to 
prefix ‘‘ Nitro,” if her temper resembles her 
mother’s. 

To DRIVE away ants—If they are married, borrow 
some money from their husbands. If they are 
single, let °em take care of the baby in the after- 
noon, while your wife goes to a matinée. 


Tue editor of the Huntsville (Mo.) Herald pops 
the question in his paper in this public fashion: 
‘‘There’s a certain girl in this town who can carry 
our smoke-house keys for life if she’ll only say the 
word.” 

Tue first Government contract ever made with a 
woman has just been concluded by the Government 
Printer at Washington with Mrs. S. E. Futurr, of 
New York, to do tne wood-engraving necessary to 
illustrate Raymond’s forthcoming report of surveys 
in Montana, etc. 


‘‘On, what is the panic?” the little boy said, 

As his mother was tucking him snugly in bed. 
‘The panic, my love,’’ was the mother’s reply, 
While a tear all unnoted distilled from her eye, 
And she stifled a sob at the risk of her stays— 
‘‘Is a beast that has cost me a new polonaise !” 


Jutta Warp Howe, who has lately been publicly 
discussing matters and things in general at New 
York, is a most insignificant-looking body, and a far 
fromimpressive speaker. She is also absent-minded 
and forgetful of what seem to her unimportant things. 
She once went shopping at Newport, and horrified 
the fashionable visitors at that watering-place by 
wearing her bonnet hind-side before, though she 
herself was quite oblivious of the fact. 








GENTLEMEN OF THE JURY. 

Lyman TRUMBULL has a son who is an assistant 
night editor on the Sun. 

WILLARD Bart Lett, associate counsel for the de- 
fendant in the Tweed trial, is a contributor to 
‘“« Appleton’s Revised Cyclopedia ” on geographical 
subjects. 

Ex-JupGe Carpozo has resumed the practice of 
his profession, and has lately appeared several 
times in the Courts. His friends say, however, that 
his heart is broken, and his proud and sensitive 
nature feels his disgrace keenly. 

Joun GrauaM, he of the fighting propensities and 
auburn wig, though he publicly defended Daniel 
McFarland, the murderer of Albert D. Richardson, 
with all his eloquence, yet had the grace to de- 
nounce him privately for his cruel treatment of his 
wife, and to tell him that he deserved to be deserted 
by her. 

JupGeE ALEXANDER McCveE, who will not “ rise to 
explain”? the meaning of the Brooklyn Bridge 
frauds, lives in an old-fashioned mansion which 
formerly belonged to the St. Felix estate and 1s 
situated on Raymond Street, in the City of Churches. 
He keeps a earriage, and makes a neat turnout, 
but of late he has lived very quietly, and avoided 
public notice as much as possible. 


” 


Dorman B. Eaton is a sound lawyer, and has 
done useful service in a ponderous sort of way in 
connection with Municipal and Civil Service Reform. 
He is, however, a tedious, long-winded speaker, 
and in this, as in most other points, he differs from 
CHARLEY SPENCER, counseler at law, Republican 
primary politician, militia colonel, et. a/., near whom 
he sat the other day in the New York Superior 
Court, which circumstance suggested the following 
parallel: Spencer is never uninteresting, but he 
can make the dryest theme attractive with his 
vigorous, if bombastic, eloquence. We recall 
listening to him for a full half-hour while he read a 
petition from a Fat-rendering Company before the 
Board of Health, and followed it with an argument 
which was purely technical, and lacking in interest 
to any one but the parties concerned; and yet he 
actually seemed inspired, and talked as eloquently 
of his unsavory subject as if he was a poet rhapsodiz- 
ing on the most lovely feature of nature. 





Wuy do “birds in their little nests agree?” 


Because they'd fall out if they didn’t. 


| his Mother !”’ 


| 
| 





‘* TERRIBLE OvrraGeE—An Orphan Boy Murders 
is the heading of an item in a Kansas 
paper. 

Aw exchange says, ‘‘ When quinine gives you a 
buzzing in the head, stop taking it.’ The same 
remark will apply to apple-jack. 

THERE is said to be a man in Cincinnati who is in 
possession of such a powerful memory that he is 
employed by the Humane Society to remember the 
poor. 

AN amateur farmer wonders ‘‘ why on all this fair 
earth the ground is spread bottom-side up, so that 
it must be turned over with a plow before crops 
can be raised.”’ 


A BULL up at Lancaster got mad at an engine on 
the Pennsylvania Railroad on Tuesday and ‘‘ went 
for it.’ After the interview they went for that 
bull and hauled it away. 


EVEN @ man with a wart on his nose has rights in 
Baltimore. Mr. Johnson ot that city lately re- 
covered five hundred dollars ‘of a man who spoke 
of him as *‘ Warty Johnson.”’ 

SCENE IN A JACKSONVILLE(FLorIpa) Court.— The 
‘‘ Mr. Sheriff, hight the gas.” Deputy—“* We 
have no meter.” The Court—* Why no meter?” 
Deputy—* The Gas Company will not trust the 


County!’? The Court adjourned. 


Court 


A WESTERN paper tells us that a favorite hotel is 
to be kept this season at one of the watering- 
places “by the widow of Mr. ——, who died last 
Summer on a new and improved plan.” 


TRAVELING along the seacoast of Florida, 
gentleman, noting the barrenness of the country, 
asked a native, ‘‘ What do you live on here?” 
‘‘Live on!’’ replied the man; ‘“‘ why, we live on 
fish and strangers.”’ 


a 


AN exchange says: ‘‘ Worcester (Mass.) papers 
tell of a woman stopping in that city, not yet 
thirty years old who is the mother of thirteen 
children.”’ Well, we should think it about time she 
was stopping somewhere. 

Tue Mayor of Keokuk recently discharged such 
of the jail-boys as could say the Lord’s Prayer. 
Then a lawyer offered to bet him five dollars that 
he couldn't say it himself. He declined on the 
ground that he didn’t gamble. 


A Business AcQuarntance.— Miss Lofty — 
‘Really, sir, I don’t remember; where was it I 
have met you?” Jenkins—‘ Well, we ain’t met 
often, so to speak; but I sold you them stock’ns 
which, I guess, you've got on.”’ 





Mr. Buassy has got a nice place onthe Sugar 
Hollow Road, some three miles from Danbury, but 
the family don’t like it, because it prevents them 
from getting to church. They were in to visit the 
circus to-day, and told us about it. 


Tue proprietor of a young ladies’ academy in 
Illinois has utterly ruined his business by causing to 
be inserted in a large number of papers a picture of 
the building. with two girls standing on the balcony 
with last year’s hats on their heads. 


Over the shop-door of a pork-butcher ina village 
in one of the eastern counties of England may be 
seen a signboard representing a man in a black 
coat brandishing a hatchet, with the inscription, 
“John Smith kills pigs like his father.”’ 


A WonpDeRFUL ANIMAL.—A Western paper pub- 
lishes the following notes: ‘‘ Lost or strade from the 
scriber a shepe all over white—one leg was black 
and half his body—all persons shall receive five 
dollars to bring him. He was a she gote.”’ 


THackKeRAy tells us of a woman begging alms 
from him, who, when she saw him put his hand in 
his pocket, cried out, ‘‘ May the blessings of God 
follow you all your life !’’ but, when he ouly pulled 
out his snuff-box, immediately added, ‘‘And never 
overtake ye.”’ 

A Farmer recklessly publishes the following 
challenge: “I will bet $42.25 that my hired man 
can take longer to go to the harvest-field, get back 
to dinner quicker, eat more, do less, and bear down 
harder on a panel of the fence, than any other 
hired man within fifteen miles of the flagstaff in our 
town.”’ 

Scenr—A house on Beacon Street, having a door. 
mat with ‘‘ salve ’’ worked in it; also containing an 
elegant picture of Cleopatra applying the asp. 
Mary, one of the upper-servant sort, at a neigh- 
bor’s, inquires ‘if Mrs. H.’s husband was not a 
physician, as the mat has salve on it, and there was 
a picture of a sick woman applying a leech !"’ 


Accorpiné to a California paper a young lady of 
that city, in telling a gentleman about her Yosemite 
trip, said the scenery was gorgeous — perfectly 
ravishing —but she didn’t like their style of locomo- 
tion down there. ‘* How’s that?’’ said her friend; 
‘how did you locomote?’’ ‘Why, don't you 
think,”’ she replied, ‘‘ I had toride a /a clothes-pin.”’ 


Ir is related that upon one occasion, when Com- 
MODORE JUDKINS was in command of the Scotia, a 
fussy little gentleman came to him just as the 
steamer was leaving Liverpool, and asked if he 
thought the Scotia would arrive in New York upon 
a certain day in time for him to catch the noon 
train for Philadelphia. Judkins looked at him a 
moment in silence, and then, taking out his watch, 
replied, ‘‘ I fear, sir, we shall be five minutes too 
late !’’ 

A Mernopist minister, who lived on a small 
salary, was unable at one time to get his quarterly 
installment. He had cailed a number of times, but 
each time he had been put off with none. At last 
he went to his steward, and told him he must have 
his money, for his family must have the necessaries 
of hfe. ‘*Money!’’ replied the steward; “ you 
preach for money! I thought you preached for the 
good of souls!’’ ‘‘ Souls!” replied the minister ; *‘ I 
can’t eat souls, and if I could, it would take a 
thousand like yours to make a decent meal.” 
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The Pictorial Spirit of the Illustrated European Press.—serr Page 123. 
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BERLIN.—KROLL’S GARDEN. 
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CHINA.—RECEPTION OF EUROPEAN EMBASSADORS BY THE EMYERUK. SPAIN.—INSURGENTS FROM CARTAGENA FORAGING AT TORREVIEJA 
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THE TAMMANY CANDIDATES. 
WILLIAM C. CONNER, FOR SHERIFF. 


TILLIAM C. CONNER, nominated for Sheriff, is 
\ an old New Yorker, born in the Second Ward 
of the city, and a man about forty-live years ot 
age. His business is that of manutacturing type, 
in which he has been engaged in connection with 
his father since boyhood. He was tor a number ot 
years connected with the old Volunteer Fire De- 
yartment, and was at one time member of the 
Doar of Supervisors. He was once nominated tor 
County Clerk; there being two Democratic candi- 
dates he was defeated, but was subsequently nom- 
inated and elected, holding the office from January, 
1865, to the close of the year 1867, when he was 
succeeded by Charles KE. Loew. He is now a resi- 
dent of the Nineteenth Ward of this city, and has 
been identified with Reformed Tammany since its 
organization alter the downfall of the King. 


WILLIAM WALSH, FOR COUNTY CLERK. 


This gentleman has been nominated for County 
Clerk. He is a native of Ireland, but his father re- 
moved to this city when the subject of this sketch 
was three years old. He is, therefore, essentially a 
New Yorker, having since resided in the lower 
Wards of this city. He is about thirty-seven years 
of age, was a member of the Legislature in 1860 
and 1861, and in the Fall of 1861 was elected to the 
Board of Aldermen. and in 1863 President of that 
Board. From that time until the reorganization of 
Tammany in 1872 he has been connected with 
Democratic organizations opposed to Tammany. 
In 1864 he was nominated by the McKeon Demo- 
cratic organization for Congress against Morgan 
Jones, and made a strong run. Since the reorginiz- 
YAO AR RY ation of Tammany, he has been one of Mr. Keliy’s 
tisy RAR co-workers in controlling and shaping the policy ol 


Wholly tad tal ni the organization. 
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STOKES'’S THIRD JURY. 
W* give this week a sketch of the twelve “ goo 
and true men’’ who compose the third Jury 
in the trial of Edward S. Stokes for the murder oi 
Colonel James Fisk, Jr.: WILLIAM WALSH, TAMMANY CANDIDATE FOR COUNTY CLERK OF NEW YORK. 
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H. N. Grey. J. D. Center. J. Crossley, Jr. H. Casper. R. Porter. W. L. Sanford. 
T W. Bartholomew, John Hauck, E. S. Calhoun Jacob Metz. Cc. G. Peters. J. S&S. Winston, 


NEW YORK CITY.—THE JURY IN THE STOKES CASE, 


Thomas White Bartholomew is a stout, elderly 
person. He isa retired engineer. He knew Com- 
modore Vanderbilt, but had no opinion in the case. 

John Hauck is a provision merchant. He be- 
lieved he could give a just verdict. 

Edward Sterling Calhoun is in the harness line. 
Had no opinion. 

Jacob Metz is of H. Metz & Co., clothing. He 
was born in Bavaria, but has been in America 
twenty-four years ; the last eight years in New York 
City. He was without bias. 

Charles G. Peters is a clerk by profession. No 
opinion. 

—— 8. Winston buys and sells coffins. He 
might have said the prisoner ought to be hanged, 
but couldn’t remember. 

Horatio N. Grey had formed an opinion, but it 


i! 
would not influence his verdict. He was not ac- 1A Sa mA om 
quainted with Gould or Tweed, and didn’t wish | ' mi | : \ 
to be. ’ i = 


James Delos Center is in the wine trade. Was 
local passenger agent for the Erie’ Railroad Com- 
pany twelve years ago. Never takes any interest 
in murder-trials other than reading headings and 
short editorials in the newspapers, i 

John Crossley, Jr., deals in cigars and carpets. ii f 
His opinion had lapsed. \ Wh STARR Hh 

Henry Casper is a retail grocer. Hecan'tread jj \ \ mW 
English very well, and hasn't a clear idea of what 
is meant by conscientious scruples about capital 
punishment. 

Robert Porter was born in Ireland. He is secre- 
tary of the Pocketbook Manufacturing Association. 
He knows the brother of Stokes, but never talked 
to him about the case. 

William L. Sanford keeps a livery-stable. He 
might have said that Stokes ought to be hanged, or 
that he ought not to be hanged; he could not re- 
member which. 


TUT 


FROST IN THE FEVER-STRICKEN 
CITY OF MEMPHIS. 


ATE numbers of the Memphis papers bring us 

4 gloomy intelligence of the ravages of the 

yellow fever, and also, as if it were the silver edging 

MORTIMER M. LEGGETT, KILLED AT ITHACA, N. Y., AT THE RENDEZVOUS to the dark cloud, an account of the joy with which CURIOUS EVENT AT DURHAM, ME.—A FISH-GLOBE, ACTING AS A BURNING- 
OF A CORNELL SECRET SOOIETY.—SEE PAGE 127, lus coming of the frost was hailed by the uuiid- GLASS, SETS FIRE TO A WINDOW-CASEMENT.—SEE PAGE 127, 
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itants. Never was guest so welcome as was the » who find it is all right from the start, and who act 
Frost-Angel who passed over the city in the night, | up to it and never vary. It is a comfort to be with 
and scattered far and wide jewels more beautiful | the They go in peace. They do go in peace. 
and precious than any that can be found in the pe m 1 that. 
diamond-fields of South Africa, or in the visionary | ‘* You were saying something about children?” 
valleys of whose opulent wonders the fair story-| Ah, the children, poor innocent little creatures! 
teller of the Arabian Nights’ whispered to the | They are frightene =a easy; greatly frightened some- 
drowsy Sultan. It was the frost—the beautiful, | mes. Put when they get very sick they don't 
long-looke d- vr and long-prayed-for trost whose | seem to be afraid, like grown folks. They are more 
gems, glitter upon tree, grass, an nd ground, fore- | quiet, more resigned like, don't fret so much. Said 
told the coming of health-givi wea ther, and | 1 to one sweet, pretty dear about ten years old, 
brought the flush of exultation to the cheek, and | who was very restless, just before she died : 
the fire of hope to tt e eye, of those who had been ‘Don't be afraid, you will be better soon.”’ 
stricken by the sco That's the way we always talk i know. 

Our artist has given a faithful representation of *Oh!"* said she, ‘** 1] am notairuid. 1am going 
the scene that was witnessed in ne: every | where ma is.” 
street on the morning when the city we o find Now, that is what I ¢ noon faith. I tell you, the 
the earth bespangled w ith those d lrops | children have the a ivantag The Lord says so. 
that shine so lustrously in the e1 e robe of And women? 
Winter. A cry of joy rang through the streets, so In course, | have not seen women as my wife has, 
long dead to all sounds but the wail of those robbed | but 1 am almost always called m when there isa 
of their loved ones, and the rumble of the plumed] change. As a general rule, they are believers. 
hearse. The people rushed from tl houses, and | They love to believe, and a man doesn’t. That is 
stooped to gather the blessed of health. | about it. They will listen quiet to what the mimster 
In the group occupying the prominent position in] says, and a man is restless and asks questions. 
the sketch, we see the husband and wife, who have | There is no denying it, they are a better lot than we 
brought the babe out into the bracing atmosphere, }| are. I have always said so. 
and whose faces express eloquent cratitude ‘Don’t you meet with persons who are not 
for heaven's gilt. The httle girl ¢ down to | Christians who exhibit no fear on their deathbed?” 
pluck a bejeweled spray. ‘The negroes in the Yes—but it isn’t often. Once in a while there 
background are also testifying their joy at the sud- | will be a bold, cantankerous fellow, who sticks it 
den and gratifying change. Everywhere we see | out to the last, cursing and swearing till the breath 
evidences of how keen was the pleasure produced | leaves his body. Then there fs your philosophy 
by the visit of the Frost-A1 how welcome his | man, who, perhaps, will keep ca m and quiet till he 


cooling touch was to the flushed brow of the city. 


HOW MAY PINK 
RICHEST 


BECAME THE 
GIRL IN CHESTER. 

BY 
RICHARD B, 


Author of “St 


KIMBALL, 
Leger.” 
7 ES! many a one have Iseen die. Many aman, 
many a woman, and no end of children, boys 
and girls. Itis not often you find a person who 


. isn’tafraid. Few grown up people are content 
to quit, letting alone in saean 1 seared little folks. I 
have talked with men half an hour before they 
died—well, I may say, up to the last minute. They 


were pretty much all afraid. I don’t wonder! I 
am afraid to die myself, but I am not afraid to be 
dead. It is the operation; and when you come 
close to it a horror takes hold, takes hold hard. 
There was Colonel Thorne now—a brave man, I 
should say one of the bravest men in the town of 
Chester, fought like a lion in the war of 1812—my 
wile and I took care of him all his last sickness. I 
got three dollars a night and my wife two dollars a 
day. That was good pay—ought to satisfy any 
reasonable man and woman. They didn’t mind the 


money. The squire said to me, ‘“ Take good care 
of him’’—they were own brothers, and he was 
sick at the squire’s house Take good care of 


him,”’ says the squire ; 
shall not stint you when we come to settle.” 
is the right talk when a friend is sick. 

*“* What about the colonel ?”’ 

Oh, the colonel! He had a long pull of it; 
fought off stoutly; was determined he wouldn't 
die. I saw it was no use; he didn’t see it; he 
wouldn’t see it. One morning, just at daylight, he 
beckoned me to him. 

** Amos,”’ says he, in a hoarse whisper 
to go.”’ 

“T guess not this time, colonel,”’ 
up good courage.” 

““T’ve got to go,” 

Ther I 


** glee Pp all day if you like: I 
Phat 


» ‘I’ve got 


saysI, ‘ Keep 
he whispered again. 

saw the horror was on him. He wilted 
right dra after that. Well, I won’t go into par- 
ticulars; he died that very night. 

“ But pious people?” 

Pious! What do you call pious ? 
The Lord says they are few. 
Lewis-—typhus fever. We all calculated he would 
pull through. Doctor thought so. In fact, he did 
am through, but took a relapse. Before that he 
sept saying how resigned he was to God’s will; he 
told the minister so every day, and the minister 
would pray with him, and all the folks talked what 
a Christian Deacon Lewis was. J knew the deacon 
wasn’t calculating to die. J contld tell. When the 
relapse took him— He had been talking the day be- 
fore about getting his clothes on, and had sat up a 
good deal too long; I told him so; but visitors 
came to see him, and he did not mind what the doc- 
tor said, nor what I said neither— Where was 1? 

** About the relapse ?”’ 


They are few. 
I took care of Deacon 


Yes; it took him a little after midnight. The 
deacon called ine. You see he was so much better 
he did not need quite so close watching. I was sit- 


ting in a chair, in a light doze, by the bed. 
up quick. 
“Do you want wage y hl says I. 
Amos,”’ says he, ‘* 1 don’t feel well.” 
His voice trembled, and I thought perhaps he 
had been dreaming or something. 


I sprang 


‘TI guess you are a little ne rvous,” says I; ‘‘ over- 
done a little. You have slept pretty well, haven't 
you? 29 

Amos,’ says the deacon, “‘send for Doctor 
Lynn.” 

**Why, Deacon Lewis——”’ 


“Send right away. 
him to make haste.” 

I started Reuben, and called up Mrs. Lewis, who 
slept in the next room, and she called the girls. 
Nobody knew exactly what it was all for. only the 
deacon kept saying, “I don’t feel well.”’ I couldn't 
do anything. The women got round the bed and 
began crying, and after a while in came the doctor. 
He was taken aback and no mistake. He just set 
eyes on the sick man and said, ** Too many folks in 
the room.’’ When they went out, he bent over and 
examined him a minute. Says he: 

** Deacon Lewis, you are a calm-minded, Christian 
man. If there is anything partic ular requires at- 
tendi ng to, you should not delay it.’ 

* What do you mean, doctor; what do you mean? 
You don’t me anlam going to die. Tell me you 
don’t mean it.’ : 

You see, the doctor kind of hesitated, and the 
deacon kept pushing him, until at last the doctor 
said : 

**] must not deceive you. 

“ Where is Mr. Bliss + for Mr. Bliss,” 
screamed the deacon. F 

He was the minister, and lived next door. We 
got him there in a few minutes. There was such a 
time—never want to see another such—never. The 
deacon got hold of the minister's hand, and says he : 

** Pray for ine, pray quick, pray with all your 
might! Wrestle with the Lord! "I want to get 
well; I want to do good! Doctor, don’t let me 
die!’ 

He was a dead man ten minutes after. 

** But as to reully pious people. You say they 
are few, but they do exist?’ 

That I am willing to admit, though giving up 
because you have got to is one thing, and being re- 
signed in a godly way is another. That's what J 
think, ut ] do allow there be real pious people 


Wake up Reuben, and tell 


drops off. Old Doctor Marks was that kind. Folks 
called him an infidel. I suppose he was, but he 
was a kind, feeling man, and a good doctor, and 


very patient in ee his sickness. it was a pleasure to 


take care of hin He was so good and meek to- 
wards the last, I ‘thought he was getting a hope. 
One night, when eve rything was still, everybody 
in the house a-bed, and the doctor wide awake 
lying easy and comfortable, I said something of the 


sort to him. 

“‘Amos,”’ says he, 
any good to believe in this way, 
lieve all you can. It is of no use 
4 Doctor,” says a 
ght out ‘doctor, 

‘I believe this, my poor fellow, 
in sn I die it will be like snufting outa candle. ‘The 
organization destroyed ’’—those were his words 
all results of organization are at an end.”’ 

**Do you mean,” says I, ‘* that is the end of us?” 
He nodded. My hair rose mght up. I had to 
catch my breath. 

‘Why, Doctor Marks !”’ says I. 

**Amos,”’ says he, ** your bible tells you so. 
Bible tells you a man dies just as a beast dies.” 
‘* But the Lord does not say so, Doctor Marks. A 
wicked man said so, and no wonder, for he had 
been making a beast of himself with his wives and 
his concubines. No wonder he thought he would 
die like a beast.’ 

* Never mind, Amos,’ 
sle epy. 

He lived a week longer, 
seemed to be thinking hard. 
might have been thinking of? 
‘You said something about cantankerous peo- 


very gently, ‘if it does you 
i I advise you to be- 
to me whatever.” 
for I could not help coming 
don’ t you be lie ve anything Y 
says he, ** that 


The 


ys the doctor. “Iam 
and died calm. He 
Who knows what he 


Yes. I had old Elnathan Sage in my mind. 
‘‘Old El,’ they used to call him, and some of the 
wicked boys would put an H before the E. Don't 
you know, as we came along, you asked me whose 
place that was set back from the road, where a 
sweet, pretty girl passed through the gate, and | 
told you she was the mistress of the whole concern, 
with ever so much bank-stock and five-twenties ? 
“Vest? 

I will tell you a story about that. 
Sage was the hardest old customer in the country 
—the richest man, too. He had been a wild boy, 
ran away from his father two or three times. W hen 
the old man died he settled down steady, and paid 
atteution to a very nice girl. She was poor, but 
Elnathan owned a good farm, free and clear. I was 
a boy then, and remember all about it. After 
a while he stopped keeping company with her. 
Then came a scandal—you know what I mean? 
The girl got all the blame, poor thing! and 
Elnathan walked about, head up, just as if nothing 
had happened. Next year he married Squire 
Pinneo’s daughter. The squire was the richest 
man in the place, and she an only child, homely as 
a hedgehog, and five years older than Elnathan— 
some said seven years. When Squire Pinneo died, 
it made Elnathan a very rich man. He and his wife 
were dreadful avaricious, and the only thing they 
agreed in was in saving and piling up money 
They quarreled like cats and dogs all the time. The 
old woman was more than a match for Elnathan, 
and could drive him out of the house whenever she 
liked, and that was pretty much every day in the 
year. They had no children, and the consequence 
was they quarreled about where the property 
should go. Gracious! how they did quarrel. The 
fact is, Elnathan wanted the property to go to his 
relations, and his wife was determined it should go 
to hers. 

At last Lawyer Jones settled this plan between 
them. He got them both to make a Will, each 
one leaving everything to the other. 

‘“Now,”’ says the lawyer. ‘‘ try and be peace- 
able, and live as long as you can; and the one who 
lives the longe st takes the whole.” 

‘* Agreed,”’ says Elnathan. 

“ Agreed,” says his wile. 

You see Elnathan had an idea, 
much older, he would outlive her sure; and his 
wife, knowing Elnathan was subject to Had spells, 


This Elnathan 


while she was as tough as a knot, wasn’t a bit 
afraid. 
It ran on so ten or a dozen years, till—well, 


it is just three years ago this Fall 
taken down with the fever. 
season—kind of spotted fever, the doctors called 
it; very cold Summer, frost every month, and 
warm rains and hot sun in September, I guess you 
remember it. 

Elnathan lay in one room, and his wife in 
another. 1 and my wife took care of them. 
Everybody in town knew about the Will, and as 
it was pretty much decided that neither of them 
could get well. folks were talking and laughing and 
guessing which would last the longest, for nobody 

cared whether they lived or died. 

Elnathan was a dreadiul wicked old creature. He 
could curse and swear worse than any man I ever 
heard. His wife was a church-member, but her 
scolding, | have heard folks say. was worse than 
Elnathan’s swearing. She had the minister called 
in as soon as she took sick. He came every day to 
pray with her. When he came the old man would 
make me shut the door, so he couldn’t hear, and he 
would go on awful till the minister was gone. 

One day, as he was going out of the front door, 
Elnathan says to me: 

“Tell Mr. Bliss I want to see him.” 

1 was half scared to death, for he had been 
cursing worse than usual. 

‘Tell Mr. Bliss I want to see him,” says he 
again. 


they were both 
It was very bad that 





J ran after the minister and did the errand, 


as his wife was 80 | 
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He came right back, and went in the room. | 


Says he: 

‘Mr. Sage, I am glad to find you want to set 
your mind on serious thing 

‘That's a fact, parson,’ says the old man. 


‘Do you feel prepared for the great journey 


said the minister. 

‘Parson,’ says the other. ‘ before we speak of 
preparation. | would like to hear where the journey 
leads to. I will make you a square offer. I will 
give you half my farm if you will tell me where | 
J am going to.” 

*“Lain't yours to give, El,’ screamed a voice | 
from the other room—* *Tain‘’t yours to give.” 


rhe old man didn’t but 


heed the 
kept looking the minister in the 

He answered solemnly : 

‘Mr. Sage, what you ask is kn 

‘Then why _ do you 
around, pretending to be wiser than 
bors, you py? 

The minister was out of the 
man could finish the sentence. 
and says he: 

** T think I have done for him.”’ 

That night he was very bad, and raved awful. 1 
could not stand it. Says I: 

‘Mr. Sage, | guess you want to outlive Mrs. Sage, 
don't you?” 

What's that to you ?”’ says he. 

‘If you calculate on outliving her,” says I, 
had better quit swearing and exciting yourself.”’ 

‘Amos,”’ says he, with an oath, *‘ you are 
It’s a good dodge. You be sure to tell your wile | 
have quit, and she wili tell the old woman, who will 
know by that certain I can't live twenty-four hours, 
and then she will die sure.” 

lt is a strange thing to tell, but he did stop, and 
when his wife heard of it, she said: 

‘fl must be near his end.” 

Her mind wandered after that, and in thirty-six 
hours she died, pretty much as the old fellow said. 
The very minute the breath was out of her body, 
the old man called me close to him—he was nearly 
gone himself. Says he: 

‘Amos, tell your wile to come to me, and go 
yourself and fetch the doctor, Lawyer Jones and 
the parson—all three. Don’t bring any separate, 
but all together, if it takes the whole day; and tell 
Lawyer Jones to bring my Will with him.” 

i did just what he told me, and as it was dinner- 
time I had the three there in less than a hour. The 
minister was loth to go, but the others persuaded him. 
When they were all in the room, the old man got 
them close around the bed. Says he: 

‘Doctor, I have some business to attend to. I 
am very weak. Let Amos give me half a table- 
spoonful of brandy with a little water 


interruption, 


luce. 


own only to God.”’ 
aking 
} 


come sie 
your 


before the old 
chuc kle d, 


room 


Then he 


The doctor nodded, and I gave it to him. 
‘Doctor, 1s my wife dead?” says Elnathan. 
‘She is,’ answered the doctor. 


‘“‘ Sure ?’ 

“Tes.” 

‘* Have you brought my Will?” 
‘* Here it is,’’ said the lawyer. 


The old man tore the paper in pieces, 
“T call you to witness,”’ said he, ‘‘ to my free act 
and deed. Now, Amos, you teel in my pockets 


somewhere and get the key to my desk and open it.” 
| did so. 
‘Unlock the left- hand small drawer 
~ bring it to me. 
I did that. 

‘*] have called you three together,’ says the old 
man, *‘ because I would not trust either of you 
separately as far as I could swing a bull by the tail. 
I don’t believe you will ever agree well enough, 
considering Amos and his wile are looking on, to 
swindle extensive. Lawyer, what's that paper” 

‘]t appears to be a marriage liceuse,”’ said Law- 
yer Jones. 

“And what's hh says the old man, 
him another. Read it out. 

‘It is a certificate of marriage between Elnathan 
Sage and Polly Freeland.’ 

*Justso. Il marnmed the girl—couldn’t get along 
without. Got away her certificate: told her it 
was asham; gave her a couple of hundred dollars, 
and sent her off. We were married in another 
State, and she thought her child was—no matter 
what. She didn't live long. ‘Ihe child grew up 
and married Asa Pinkerton, and had a daughter 
they named Mary, after her grandmother—you 
know who she is. When her parents died, the 
Widow Lamb adopted her. ‘The girl has grown to 
be so fresh and handsome, folks call her May Pink, 
instead of Mary Pinkerton; aud a May pink she is, 
and these papers will make her the richest person 
in the county; and she is my lawful granddaughter 
! Give me another half-spoonful of brandy. 


, take it out, 


handing 


by ——! 
] have had a hard tussle with the old woman all my 
life. Lately it has been nip and tuck, but I was too 
much for her—not a great sight to spare, though. 
That is all I want to say. Just leave me alone 
now.” 

The old man lasted till about four in the morning, 
and died with an oath on his lips. It was a terrible 
business, and | never quite got over it. 

“And May Pink?” 

Ah! she is a lovely creature! 
get another look at her—just nineteen. She has the 
whole property: took the Widow Lamb home with 
her to the big house; gave me and my wile fifty 
dollars a piece extra. She is a lovely creature, in- 
deed! Folks say she is going to marry Frank 
Staples: he is the most promising young man in all 
this northern country. It will be a splendid team 
it they do get married. Won't you sit longer? 
Well, don’t forget next time you come to Chester to 
give me a call—that is, unless I have moved. 


You must try to 


A STRANGER. 


\ 7E met him the other afternoon at Union Square. 
The day was fine, and all things cheering. 
We had ba seen him before that time since the days 
of the Vigilance Committee in San Francisco in 
1856. The intervening years had wrought man 
changes with him. Dressed in spruce black, with 
boots highly polished, he was neat and comely in 
all exterior signs. His diamond studs flashed in his 
fine linen, and a small nosegay in his button-hole 
denoted the man of taste and elegance. But his 
steps were slow and forced: his broad shoulders 
were somewhat stooping: his hair was white, and 
there was a Bop ocer ‘ring, inelancholy air about him. 
‘Twenty years ago he was a powert ful man in politics 
in Caliiornia. He was then in his prime—a man of 
fine physique, prepossessing in looks, suave in man- 
ner, a good orator, ready in debate, forcible and 
convincing in argument, and was, indeed, the 
idol as well as the leader of his party. He held 
positions of high trust under the General Govern- 
ment. He was at one time a judge on the bench. 
He was powerful in the election of Dr. William M. 
Gwin to the |'.S. Senate. He baffled the aspira- 
tions of David C. Broderick on two occasions, not- 
withstanding Mr. Broderick 
banking-house of Paliner, Cook & Wright to aid 
him. At the convening of each Legislature our 
stranger moved to Sacramento, and remained there 
until the close of the session. He directed all im- 





portant business, and played with the members as 
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a lady fingers a piano. No Act passed against his 
wishes, and all things seemed subservient to his 
will. He was the extravagant host on all occasions. 
He entered at no bar without ordering champagne. 
The Orleans Hotel, in Sacramento, prepared costly 
suppers for hig guests. He patronized the drama, 
and would buy up, at three dotiars each, half the 
seats in the theatre, and send the tickets to mem- 
bers of the Legislature and hand them away on the 
street. He was the bosom companion of Chie 
Justice Hugh C. Murray and Judge Terry, the man 
who killed Mr. Broderick ina duel. His habits, in- 
deed, were not exemplary, but they were as good, 
perhaps, as the moral atmosphere would permit in 
those days in a public man in California. 

But there came a day that was dark and blight- 
ing and foreboding. Isaiah C. Woods, of the tirm 
of Haskell and Woods, the representatives of 
Adams & Co.’s banking-house in California, de- 
camped one morning for Australia with several 
dollars clinging to his coat-tail. All was 
Fast craft were sept in pursuit, 
booty. He had bor- 


distress and alarm. 
but Woods escaped with the 


rowed heavily of other banks, and they were = ed 
temporarily to suspend. The house of Page, Bacon 
& Co. discovered—altogether too late—that te 


had sold it refined copper chippings for retined gold 
dust, and the firm was disgusted to the amount of a 
few hundred thousand dollars; but, so to speak, 
they weathered the storm. All was confusion, and 
business for a time was prostrated. Men who lost 
all thronged around the closed doors of Adams & 


Co.’s, day after day, gazing at the building in de- 
| spair. Some committed suicide ; some were sent 
to the insane asylum at Stockton, and there starved 


to death, and crammed three or four at a time into 
one big box, while the Superintendent charged the 
State for a coffin for each victim. This went on 
until the Legislature investigated the business and 
put a stop toit. Marriage engagements were sud- 
denly broken off. Lovers became strangers and 
wooers cold. Our stranger had a lady whom he 
loved dearly, and had committed to her charge in 
fee-simple all he owned in r¢ eal estate in San Fran- 
With the failure of Adams & Co., our 
stranger's thousands disappeared, and he was pen- 
niless. The woman of his love, when apprised of 
his misfortune, turned him out of doors and found a 
new lover; and afterwards a small bag of 
powder exploded in the hallway of her house, 
wrecking a portion of the bull ling, while she sat in 
the parlor, frightened, but unmjured. Who did the 
deed was easily guessed, but the authorities made 
no investigation, “deck: iring that a woman with such 
a heart should be blown to Tophet. It was the first 
money crisis in California, and hard times followed. 
Money ruled in politics, and without it our stranger's 
power was gone. 

The next Legislature finds Senator James W. 
Coftroth, of Calaveras County, formerly a Phila- 
delphia printer, defending the stranger from charges 
of fraud while in office. The stranger was also a 
Pennsylvanian. Then the citizens of San Francisco 
began to think that their officials needed an over- 
hauling. So soon as they commenced that work, 
the officials burned their books and fired pistols at 
their accusers; and in the general turn of things 
Charles Cora shot and killed United States Marshal 
Richardson, and James LP. Casey shot and killed 
James King, of William. The public schools were 
closed because there was no money to pay the 
teachers, and an insane woman could not be sent to 
the asylum at Stockton because there was not 
seven dollars in the city treasury to send her there. 
All these things began to ruffle the temper of the 
honest citizens and taxpayers, and they finally grew 
tired thinking over their grievances. One day they 
closed all their stores, and, with William T. Cole- 
man, the well-known New York and California 
shipper, at their head, they took out Cora and 
Casey and hanged them from the second-story win- 
dows of Coleman’s stores on California Street. It 
was discovered that it was our stranger’s silver- 
mounted pistol in the hand of Casey that put James 
King, of William, to death. This rather intensified 
things. Sharp and vigilant search was made for the 
stranger, but he could not be found. Men were 
sent out all over the State and down the coast to 
find him. All vessels leaving the harbor were 
closely searched and watched, but the stranger 
could not be discovered, although he was met by 
hundreds of people every day walking up and down 
Montgomery Street—the Broadway of San Fran- 
cisco. The fact of the matter was, he appeared in 
the guise of a very dilapidated Ethiopian. He made 
his escape to Arizona. We next hear of him there 
as making some endeavors to gain power and be a 
ruler, but with indifferent success. We next learn 
that he is an officer in the rebel army, skirmish- 
ing and doing the bushwhacking business, now 
in Texas, now in Arkansas. Twice he is severely 
wounded. He makes his way to Ric hmond, 
comes North as a spy, and sails for Europe on 
confidential business for the Confederacy. fre re- 
turns on a privateer, and runs the blockade at 
Mobile in time to learn that General Lee has sur- 
rendered. He is broken in spirits and long ruined 
in fortune. He works his way back to California, 
there to find that the woman he once loved had died 
many years ago, and willed to him at her death all 
the property he once gave her and many thousands 
of dollars besides. Weak, fickle. relenting woman. 
He thought he would make San Francisco his future 
home, but he found that he was a stranger there. 
The power and the men that he knew a few years 
before had passed away. Those who only knew 
him by reputation shunned him. He then removed 
to Tennessee, but found about the same welcome 
there. Then he directed his course to the home of 
his childhood in Pennsylvania, but all was so 
changed that there seemed to him nothing but sad- 
ness and a dream of former days about the place. 
It appeared to him the strangest place of all others. 

He is now oscillating between New York and 
Washington, a stranger, disconsolate and alone; the 
wife of his young manhood divorced from him 
years ago for neglect and desertion; his daughter, 
whom he has not seen since she was a child, twenty- 
five years ago, now married to a Philadelphia mer- 
chant. He neglected that mother and that child, 
and he dare not appear in their presence. He is 
now sixty-seven years old. He has outlived his day 
and generation. Though a man of great talents, 
his lite has been an utter waste. As we turned to 
leave him on that bright afternoon, he said with a 
sigh, as if his heart was init: ‘“‘ I have money, but 
I can find no home, no rest. ‘lhe world seems 
strange to me. | feel that I have outlived my 
allotted years.” And the old man gave us a long, 
farewell shake of the hand, with a faltering good-by. 
We thought, after parting with him, what a lesson 
this should be to vaulting ambition. Yesterday, as 
it were, this man was all-powerful in a great sov- 
ereign State of this Union. His name was familiar 
to every ear; it entered every houshold; it was 
the rule and guide of public men: it was in its 
utterance almost invincible. But to-morrow, what 


cisco, 


soon 








had the then great | 


a change! A mere wreck of passing power, the 
laughing-stock of temporary fame; nothing perma- 
nent or valuable accomplished; brilliant talents 
| abused and perverted ; a whole life wasted ; there is 

nothing to look forward to bnt the near grave ; no- 
| thing by him can be recalled. Heis indeeda stranger. 
' But if he had labored with the same energy for the 
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good of mankind that he did to achieve for himself 
power and fame, he would not be a stranger in any 
part of the world, for the man who performs good 
deeds finds rest and a home in the hearts of all. 








THE LEGEND OF ST. OLAFP’S, 


A TALE FROM SWEDISH HIsTory. 


sweet fruit.’’ The ancient proverb hath 

rarely known a better interpretation than 

in the tale we are about to tell; for, it is 
the story of how a Christian church was builded, 
through hearty penitence and remorse, by one 
whose hands were foul with the sanguinary stain of 
murder. Christ died to save such sinners. May the 
contrite founder of St. Olaf’s find grace and mercy 
at the last. 

Few who visit it at the present day could ever 
imagine that this peaceful little church was founded 
ona deed of blood as pitiless as the slaughter of 
the innocents in the days of the tyrant Herod. 
Seated in its quaint old choir on a quiet Sabbath 
morn, your heart attuned to love and peace and 
charity with all mankind, your glad eyes watching 
the golden sunlight dancing on the heads of young 
and old, the worshipers at its humble shrine, your 
wildest fancy would scarcely conjure up the fearful 
fact that the massive walls of this sacred fane 
were built about a spot whereon a fratricide stood 
laughing at his brother’s death, on just such 
another sunny morning, more than three centuries 
ago. Yet so, in truth, it was; and if you care to 
hear a tale so sad, listen, and we will recount it as 
best we may. 

It was in the year of our Lord fifteen hundred 
and twenty, and Christian II., the ‘‘ Nero of the 
North,” reigned over Sweden and Denmark. But 
the power of this ruthless tyrant—who afterwards 
expiated his countless crimes by a confinement of 
twenty-seven years in a dungeon, where he died— 
was insecure in Sweden, and was only maintained 
by repeated deeds of despotic cruelty. He was just 
such a servant as Satan delights in, and just such a 
master as Eric Sturleson, Earl of Upsala, delighted 
to serve. For the Lord of Upsala was a tyrant him- 
self, and his heart was full of envy, malice, and all 
uncharitableness, 

Eric of the Red Hand—for he had already gained 
that sanguinary title, though he deserved it more in 
later days—had an only brother and an only sister. 
The latter was a sweet and gentle maiden, who 
passed her time in prayer and doing good; the 
poor and lowly called down blessings continually 
on the sunny head of the lovely Christine. But Olaf 
of the Golden Hair, the elder brother of Eric, was 
a true son of Northland, proud, generous, daring, 
faithful and without guile. He was the lord and 
earl of the whole land of Gefle and suzerain to his 
brother Eric, who owed him fealty for his inheri- 
tance of Upsala. All their vassals hated the Lord 
of Upsala, but there was not one, through all the 
lands of Gefle and Upsala, who did not love and 
honor Olaf of the Golden Hair. 

And Eric of the Red Hand hated his brother Olaf. 
From the day when, as a child, he knew him as his 
elder brother and future lord, he had always envied 
him ; but now he hated him, with a hate surpassing 
that of Cain for his innocent brother Abel. For 
Abel was not Cain's rival in love, and there is no 
hatred more deadly than that engendered by the 
foul fiend Jealousy. Olaf loved, and had won the 
love of the Lady Fredrica, only daughter of the 
Lord of Sundswall. Eric loved her also, but his 
brother knew it not—nor did he know that when 
Eric had sought her hand she had rejected him with 
scorn, for he had spoken words that no maiden 
might hear without just anger, and that he had left 
her presence breathing vows of vengeance, which 
were ere long to bring forth bitter fruit. If the 
maiden had dared to confide in Olaf—if she had not 
feared to bring strife between the two brothers, by 
telling him of the insult she had received—this tale 
might rever have been recorded, for her betrothed 
would have been prepared for the evil which now 
menaced him. 

Maddened by his rejection and furiously raging 
with jealousy—for he had learned from Fredrica’s 
lips that Olaf was his successful rival—Earl Eric 
left her weeping and repaired straightway to the 
court of Christian, the King. Never, in all the 
world’s history, had monarch a name that suited 
him less. Always crue! and ruthless, at the very 
moment when the Lord of Upsala sought his pres- 
ence he was nieditating a deed of horror that 
should brand his name with infamy while its mem- 
ory lingered among men. This was no other than a 
dreadful plot to decoy together the principal nobles 
of Sweden who opposed his tyranny, and then to let 
loose upon them a band of hired murderers who 
should slay them all. lt was a cunning plot, but it 
was not perfect, because some of the intended 
victims might refuse to come, or be detained; and, 
it was necessary, in order to secure his power, that 
not one of his opponents should escape. 

At this juncture, Eric of the Red Hand came to 
the King’s court to inflame the anger of Christian 
against his brother Olaf. Earl Eric knew that the 
King desired to weaken the power of the patriot 
nobles, though he was not then aware of the dark 
design in the monarch’s heart, and he hoped, by 
siding with the King against the patriots, to obtain 
his brother’s ruin and the reversal of the latter’s 
earldom. Briefly, these two wicked men required 
each other’s aid; and the bargain was not long in 
making. The despot wanted a convenient instru- 
ment with which to slay those of his enemies who 
would not come to him to be killed, and he per- 
ceived at once that this madman, crazed with dis- 
appointment and envy, was just the tool he wanted. 
It was agreed between them—for the King was 
lavish of promises he never meant to keep—that 
Earl Eric should receive a commission to ki and 
destroy all of the enemies of the King named in 
a certain list that Christian gave him with his own 
hand. The name of Olaf, Lord of Gefle, headed 
this list, and when he was dead, the King would 
confirm Earl Eric in his heirship to all the dead 
man’s lands and power. So the Ked Hand received 
from the tyrant the command of a large force of 
hireling soldiery and departed from the court, to 
lie in wait with these myrmidons until the hour ap- 
pointed for the dreadful massacre should strike. 

Time never stops on its resistless march, but 
brings their fate, at last, to all men, good or bad. 
At high noon, on a bright August day, there was 
revelry and feasting in a lovely vale on the banks 
of the rapid river Dahl. On a tall cliff above the 
valley, rose the towers and battlements of Gefle 
Castle, and in the glade itself were ranged a hun- 
dred gayly colored tents, near and in which the 
guests, assembled to do honor to Earl Olaf's nup- 
tials with lredrica of Sundswall, laughed and 
sang, and made merry to their hearts’ content. No 
black cloud dimmed the splendor of the sunny 
Summer sky; no omen rose before the revelers to 

warn them of coming peril. Yet a fearful danger 
vas near at hand, and even while their glad laugh- 
er rang most merrily through the woodland dell it 

‘ll upon them. 

The wedding ceremony was over—it had been 

e fair bride’s fancy that it should thus be cele- 
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brated, in Nature's temple—and Olaf proudly led 
Fredrica to a sylvan throne, erected in the centre 
of the glade, where she might sit to watch the 
joyous throng and courteously receive the homage 
of their friends. 

Loudly shouted that gay company and gathered 
closely round her regal seat; so loud, indeed, that 
no one heard the trampling hoofs upon the grass, 
the sudden rush of horsemen sweeping down the 
glen to their destruction. When they did hear, it 
was too late. From the river road and from the 
entrance of the glen a troop of cavalry emerged, 
inclosing them instantly in a glittering circle of 
steel. Foremost of the horsemen rode a sombre 
figure, enveloped in a black cloak and wearing a 
mask upon his face. Unsuspicious of the feartul 
truth, but angry at what he deemed an untimely 
jest, Olaf advanced to meet the intruders. 

‘“*What means this mummery ?” he cried, indig- 
nantly, addressing the masked leader. ‘‘Come you 
to greet our bridal in such warlike guise?” 

“It is no jest, Earl Olaf, but a stern reality,”’ re- 
turned the other, scornfully. ‘* Yield thee, traitor, 
to King Christian’s will!” 

Instances of the King’s despotism were but too 
well known to Olaf, and though he was quite un- 
conscious of the full extent of the monarch’s dark 
plot, his present peril was at once perceived. 

‘*To my aid, good friends?’ he cried, loudly, as 
he drew his sword. ‘‘ The tyrant seeks my life !”’ 

The time had been well chosen for the despot’s 
purpose, for most of the nobles he had doomed to 
death by Eric’s hand were there assembled. They 
saw their danger, too, and rallied instantly to Olaf's 
side. But their courage was of no avail. Armed 
only with their light rapiers, what could their 
scanty numbers do against a host like this, weaponed 
for war? 

‘Charge !’’ cried the masked leader to his hire- 
ling horsemen; and as they rushed headlong upon 
the devoted band, he singled Olaf out and rode him 
down! 

A piercing cry rang out, above all other sounds 
that filled the glen with hideous clamor, and 
Fredrica rushed forward to interpose between 
her husband and his foe. The latter had leaped 
from his steed, and was about to plunge his sword 
in Olaf’s prostrate form, but the swelling bosom of 
the gentle bride received the trenchant weapon, 
and she sank down, dying, at the murderer's feet. 
The fearful sight restored a momentary energy to 
Olaf’s crushed frame, and, springing up, he grappled 
with the assassin. In the brief struggle the latter’s 
mask fell off, and Eric of the Red Hand stood re- 
vealed. 

‘My brother !’’ shrieked the unhappy earl, and 
loosed his hold in horror. 

Eagerly the fratricide seized the opportunity. 
His bnght sword flashed high in the golden sunlight, 
and descended like a levin-bolt upon the victim’s 
head. Cloven from crown to chin, Olaf fell dead 
beside his bride, and spurning with his foot their 
bleeding forms, Eric of the Red Hand laughed 
loudly at his triumph. 

‘*Slay and spare not!’ he shouted to his brutal 
soldiery, drunk with the work of death. ‘It is 
King Christian’s will, and my revenge is won!” 

When the wan moon shone upon the silent vale 
that night, its pale light grew paler still and 
quenched itself in gloomy clouds, to hide from 
sight that ghastly seene—the bloody monument of 
a tyrant’s fears. 


* * * * * * . 


Three years had swiftly passed, and the strong 
arm of the patriot, Gustavus Vasa, had set Sweden 
free. The despot, Christian I1., languished in the 
dungeon whence he was never more to issue forth 
with life, and most of those who had been his will- 
ing instruments for tyranny had met a righteous 
doom. But heaven does not punish every sinner in 
this life, and one among the number of these wicked 
men had escaped man’s vengeance. Eric Sturleson 
had received the reward of his fearful crime, and 
was made Lord of Gefle, as wel! as of Upsala. 
That he had slain his brother was well known, and 
Gustavus Vasa despised and hated him. But his 
tage was so great that when he offered to betray 
his master, Christian, policy — the patriot 
to accept his aid. Through it the revolution was 
successiully accomplished, and the fratricide was 
secured in all his titles and possessions. 

But now that he had gained all that his ambition 
craved, and there was no more work for his red 
right hand to do, he became a changed man in his 
idleness, and gradually remorse mastered his whole 
being. The legend hath it that his sister Christine, 
then a nun in the convent at Upsala, where she had 
taken the vail after the murder of her brother 
Olaf, obtained a dispensation to visit him, in the 
hope of winning him to repentance. Her progress 
and entreaties were successful, and in the anguish 
of his guilty soul, Eric prayed aloud to heaven for 
pardon, and wildly implored his sister to tell him 
what he should do to expiate his terrible sin. 

‘‘ Divide all that thou hast into two equal por- 
tions,’’ said the holy maid. ‘‘ One of these portions 
bestow upon the poor and needy without regret, 
and with the other build a church to God, upon the 
spot where Olaf and Fredrica fell before thy 
bloody hand. When thy task is ended retire from 
the world. In solitude, with prayer and fasting, 
spend the remainder of thy days—and so may 
heaven have mercy on thy penitent soul." 

As she commanded so Eric of the Red Hand did. 
Slowly but surely the walls of the sacred fane rose 
at the penitent’s bidding, and when he had wit- 
nessed its consecration to the service of the Father 
whom he had offended, he gave the remainder of 
his wealth to pious men for the welfare of the poor, 
and disappeared for ever from among mankind. It 
is said that he died in a Cistercian monastery at 
Rome, but where the body of the Newent fratri- 
cide lies buried no one knows unto this day. The 
church was named St. Olaf‘s,in honor of the patron 
saint of him whose cruel death by his brother’s 
hand gave occasion for its building. 








PICTORIAL SPIRIT OF THE EUROPEAN 
ILLUSTRATED PRESS. 


LION-SHOOTING IN THE GHEER, IN WESTERN 
INDIA. 

Tue picture illustrates the sport of shooting lions 
in the Gheer Forest, which 1s in the southwest of 
the Peninsula of Kattywar, in Western India. This 
beautiful forest—sixty miles by thirty—is one of 
the few places where the Asiatic lion can now be 
found. Puggies, or trackers, trace him to his lair, 
and then drive him toward the position occupied 
by the hunter. 


TRAVELING ON THE WEST COAST OF AFRICA. 
It would seem that traveling on the western coast 








of Africa is not a very feasible undertaking. ‘The 
jungles are so "dense and the roads so bad that 
| horse-power becomes impossible. Our illustration 
represents the favorite style of transit. Six negroes 
, drag a hight trap at a rapid rate over the open 
country; and when the jungle is reached the 
wavelers are carried through it in hammocks, 





NEW METHOD OF PASTURE IRRIGATION. 


As shown in our illustration, this method involves 
a series of artificial showers through pipes fed from 
a large reservoir, through the means of a steam- 
engine that pumps the water into them, and forces 
it out in jets, or a sort of artificial rain. This mode 
of irrigation, which is usually brought into requisi- 
tion at night, is found to be most beneficial, and 
tends greatly to the growth of grass and the fructi- 
fying of the soil. Our engraving shows the appa- 
ratus at work, and the arrangements for pasturing 
sheep in connection with it. Plot after plot is taken 
in rotation, until the whole space covered with 
pipes has been gone over. 


PEASANTS PRAYING FOR DELIVERY FROM 
CHOLERA BY THE WAYSIDE, POLAND. 


In no part of Europe has the epidemic of cholera 
been so virulent this season as in Poland. It has 
attacked 51,000 persons, of whom 19,000 or 20,000 
died. Our illustration is taken from the environs of 
the ancient Polish capital, Cracow, and shows a 
group of terror-stricken peasants praying before a 
temporary wayside shrine for deliverance from the 
fearful scourge. 

ALGERIA,—TAKING OF THE 
Bou-CHOUCHA. 

Lately the French authority in Algiers has been 
insulted by the audacious revolt of a native chief 
named Bou-Choucha. The French soldiers marched 
upon him, and after a desperate conflict succeeded 
in capturing his sma/a, in the environs of Haci- 
Tergui. Sixteen of the insurgents were killed, and 
all the tents of Bou-Choucha, his women, negresses, 
and three hundred and five camels, were captured. 
The rebellious chief escaped. Our picture gives a 
splendid representation of the combat. 


‘¢ SMALA ’’ OF 


KROLL’s GARDEN, BERLIN. 


This establishment in the Thiergarten is the 
Mecca of the Berliners. Even royalty itself has 
deigned to visit it as one of the sights of the Prus- 
sian capital. On the right-hand side of the entrance 
gateway rises a large and stately-looking stucco 
building, 400 feet in length and upwards of 100 feet 
high, with lofty central towers and pavilions at the 
extremity of its two wings. Sunday is the great day 
at Kroll’s in Summer. As many as two thousand 
people occasionally sit down to a table-d’-hote at 
about two o’clock in the saloons and open pavilion 
in the garden. The charge, two shillings, includes 
admission to the grounds, which are beautifully laid 
out, as seen in our illustration, and which are inter- 
spersed with terraces, fountains and shady walks. 
When the banquet is over bands play, and when it 
becomes dark thousands of many-colored lamps 
light up the scene with extreme brilliancy. 


CHINA.—RECEPTION OF FOREIGN EMBASSADORS 
BY THE EMPEROR OF CHINA, 


It has only been of late date that the representa- 
tives of European Powers and of the United States 
have been enabled to have an honorable audience 
with the Emperor of China. Previously, they were 
required to make nine bendings of the body, and in- 
dulge in any quantity of humiliating genuflexions. 
But on the 29th of last June, at seven o’clock in the 
morning, a “eg audience was had. Our sketch 
illustrates the arrangement of the royal chamber, 
known as the Saloon of the Throne—Tzenkoung- 
Ko. The princes of the Imperial family are on the 
right and left, as are also the members of the noble 

uard. The diplomats being received are those of 
‘rance, and their credentials are upon the table 
betore them. 
INSURGENTS FROM CARTAGENA FORAGING AT 
TORREVIEJA. 

The Intransigentes of Cartagena have been 
making a descent upon Torrevieja, and levying con- 
tributions upon its inhabitants. Our engraving 
shows a party of these engaged in shipping a 
quantity of goods, evidently abstracted from the 
storerooms and cellars of ‘‘ mine host,’’ who 1s seen 
remonstrating against proceedings so summary and 
unpalatable. We can, however, perceive it is all 
in vain, for his property, with that of others, is 
being steadily removed to the conveyance close by. 








EARLY CIVILIZATION. 


MONG the various conditions of primitive civil- 
ization on which the study of modern savage 
culture throws considerable light, we must certainly 
include the early forms of morality and religion. 
Mr. E. B. Tylor, in an eminently suggestive paper, 
endeavors to explain the relative positions of these 
two great influences at early stages in the history 
of man. His studies tend to show that in remote 
prehistoric times, and indeed for a very long period 
of history, morality and religion were entirely, or 
almost entirely, separate agents, derived from dif- 
ferent sources, acting by different processes, and 
enforced by different authorities. Even the very 
rudest tribes at the present day possess a well- 
marked standard of morality, serving to regulate 
the relations of family and tribal life, and possess 
also more or less definite forms of religious beliet 
based on some animistic doctrine of souls and other 
spirits, and usually ——_, a practical shape in a 
crude form of worship. Yet in the lowest known 
races, as the Australians and the Basuto of South 
Africa, the ethics and the theology stand quite 
apart, the morality being independent of the reli- 
gion. How these two great humanizing influences 
gradually coalesced ; in other words, how the early 
unethical system of religion was developed into an 
ethical system, was traced with much originality of 
argument by Mr. Taylor. To illustrate the way in 
which religion may become connected with, or dis- 
connected from, certain branches of culture, the 
author discussed at some length the relation which 
religion has at different times borne to the rite of 
marriage and to the profession of medicine. 
Marriage in the early stages of civilization was 
probably a purely civil compact. The bride was 
obtained either peacefully or hostilely ; in the for- 
mer case by presents from the young man or by 
service which he rendered in the bride’s family; in 
the latter case by capture, as in the Sabine mar- 
riage. But in the higher conditions of savage and 
barbaric life religious mtes came to be associated 
with marriage, and in more advanced states this 
association becomes stronger, so strong that in 
many countries people consider marriage hardly 
valid unless celebrated with religious ceremonies 
and conducted by a priest. Medicine supplies a 
converse example. In the early stages of civiliza- 
tion all disease is referred to the intluence of evil 
spirits; the doctor is the sorcerer; the only cure, 
priestly exorcism. But in all highly civilized coun- 
tries the healing craft has for ages been in the 
hands of men ot science, and separated from re- 
ligious ceremonies. Having thus shown that re- 
hgion can become connected with, or separated 
from, other functions of human life, the author pro- 
ceeds to determine, from ethnological data, when 
and how in the history of civilization the amalga- 
mation of morality and religion was brought about. 








It would be difficult to summarize this discussion, 
but we may remark that Mr. Tylor, relying on evi- 
dence furnished by ethnology, believes that the 
union took place at a comparatively late period of 
human history. 


THE WORLD ONCE ICE-BOUND. 


NEOLOGISTS are familiar with evidences of 

J glacial action in some of the older rocks; and 
if there be any truth in the opinions so ably ad- 
vocated by Mr. Croll, we should expect such evi- 
dences to occur. Mr. Cumming, so long ago as 
1848, suggested the probable glacial origin of some 
of the Old Red Sandstone conglomerates. Professor 
Ramsay holds the same opinion, and has well proved 
the existence of glacial action in our latitudes dur 
ing the Permian period. Doubtful evidence of ice- 
action during the cretaceous period has long been 
before us, and there can be but little doubt that 
glaciers existed over the regions now occupied b 
the Alps during miocene and earlier times. All 
these cases, however, are in temperate regions; 
the peculiarity of the discovery announced by Mr. 
Blanford is that the glacial action must have taken 
place over a large area in what is now a tropical 
country. It is not possible, at present, to fit this 
supposed glacial period into our Western geological 
chronology; the great division of the formations 
into tertiary, secondary, and palxozoic periods, 
which we adopt, and which for us have a definite 
meaning, are now known to be useless, and, indeed, 
misleading, when applied to the formations of Asia. 
As our knowledge increases, and as fresh areas of 
the earth's surface are thoroughly explored, we 
must expect that our old lines of division will fade 
away, or rather, will retain only a local and not a 
general value. From this point of view the deep- 
sea explorations, now being carried on, possess an 
immense value. Already they have shown us that 
types of life till lately supposed to have been long 
extinct still survive. Geologists frequently reverse 
this process, and bring to light, in older rocks, 
forms hitherto only known in existing seas or in the 
newer rocks. 








LIFE IN THE SEA. 


4 Mr. Davison was on the coast of Chili, 

the vessel in which he was, passed through 
broad bands of reddish water, which, under the 
microscope, swarmed with animalcules, darting 
about, and often exploding; they swam by the aid 
of a ring of vibrating hairs, and were so minute 
that one thousand were not more than an inch in 
length. Dr. Péeppig, in his ‘‘ Voyage to Chili,’’ 
tells us that ‘‘ from the topmast, the sea appeared, 
as far as the eye could reach, of a dark red color, 
and this in a band, of six miles breadth. As we 
sailed slowly along, we found that the color changed 
to a brilliant purple, so that even the foam, which 
is seen at the stern of a ship under sail, was of a 
rose color. The sight was very striking, because 
the purple streak was very distinct from the blue 
waters of the sea. The water, when taken up ina 
bucket, appeared quite transparent; but a faint 
tinge of purple was perceptible when a few drops 
were placed upon a piece of white porcelain, and 
moved rapidly backwards and forwards in the sun- 
shine. A moderate magnifying glass showed that 
the little red dots consisted of infusoria, of spheri- 
cal form, entirely destitute of external organs of 
motion. We sailed (says the Doctor) for four 
hours, at the mean rate of six English miles an hour, 
through this streak, which was seven miles broad, 
before we reached the end of it, and its full super- 
ficies must, therefore, have been 168 English square 
miles. If we add that these animals may have been 
equally distributed in the upper stratum of water, 
to the depth of six feet, we must confess that their 
numbers infinitely surpass the conception of the 
human understanding.” 


TRAPPING SOULS. 


EV. WYATT GILL deserves mention for ex- 
\ hibiting and describing a highly interesting 
collection of ethnological specimens, collected by 
him during a long residence as missionary, in the 
group of the Harvey Islands, in Polynesia. Per- 
haps one of the most curious of these objects—one 
which we do not remember to have previously seen 
in this country—was nothing else than a soul-trap! 
This consisted simply of a series of rings, twisted 
in cocoa-nut fibre. If a native should commit a 
great offense, or have the misfortune to offend a 
sorcerer, the latter immediately proceeds to make 
a new ring in his chain, so as to form a trap to 
catch the poor man’s spirit. This ring is then hun 
up inthe open air; and if a butterfly or small bir 
chance to fly through it, the sorcerer asserts that 
the soul of the culprit, assuming this form, has 
passed into the trap. It is immediately known 
throughout the tribe that a certain man has lost his 
soul, and his friends consequently seek to propitiate 
the medicine-man by bringing to him large pre- 
sents. If the offense haa not been great, this is 
easily accomplished, and the soul is soon induced 
to return; but if the sorcerer does not choose to 
be influenced in this way, and refuse to call back 
the soul, the fate of the unhappy offender becomes 
itiable indeed. As a matter of fact, it invariabl 
Seapens that the soulless man shortly afterwards 
dies, of course through sheer mental distress at 
having had his soul thus entrapped. 





TURKISH JEWESSES. 


HE Jewesses of the Levant are famons ror the 
splendor of their dress and ornaments. I 
marked an old lady in the wretched street, with a 
headdress of white silk fringed with gold, her robe 
of red silk being ornamented in front with squares 
of black velvet. The green silk headgear of a 
young Jewess hung down her back, terminating in 
golden fringe, upon a loose robe of pink. A tall 
negress wore a striking costume of black, with a 
snowy handkerchief upon her head; her only orna- 
ments being gilt bangles on her wrists, and a neck- 
lace made of loosely hanging a pieces of red 
cornelian. At a khan-door—which, by-the-way, in 
Turkey, is pronounced “‘hann,’”’ with a guttural 
sounding of the “h’’—a grave, humane-looking 
Turk, wearing a jacket of apple-green, a white 
turban, and Leas? trowsers of bright red, was 
cauterizing the wounds of his mule with a very wt 
frying-pan, which he had just borrowed for the pur- 
pose trom a neighboring trattoria. The London 
inns of the olden time, such as ‘‘ The Swan with 
Two Necks,”’ of Lad Lane, or ‘‘ La Belle Sauvage,”’ 
built round a central court-yard, much resemble a 
khan, but the Turkish inn is never more than two 
stories in height. 








As a stout old lady got out of a crowded coach 
the other day, she exclaimed, ‘‘ Well, that’s a 
relief, anyhow !’’ To which the driver replied, eye- 
ing her ample proportions, ‘‘So the ‘osses think, 
mum.’’ 
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THE KNIGHTLY NEWSBOY. 
A TALE OF MoDERN CHIVALRY, AND THINGS. 
By DoeESTICKS. 
I 


THE NIGHT. 


T was a drear and stormy night, 
And the rain in streams came down, 
While hundreds of soaked and wretched folk 


Were hurrying to Brooklyn town, 
And a piping voice at the ferry-fence 
Cried shrilly out, ‘** Extry, two cents!” 


II 
THE HERO. 


It was a little newsboy chap, 
Puny and weak and wee, 
Not bigger than a pint of beer, 
So very small was he 
Yet at the ferry-gate he stood, 
To earn his bread as best he could 


III 
HOW THE HERO WAS ATTIRED. 


He wore no vest, no shoes, no hat— 
The scantiest bit of shirt 
One only coat this waif could boast 
Was a heavy coat of dirt 
Yet even in the crowd so dense 
His cry was heard, ‘ Extry, two cepts!”’ 
IV. 
THE HERO WILTETH. 
The homeward-going crowd grew less, 
And less disposed to buy; 
Yet still to sell his printed wares 
The child ceased not to try— 
‘* Extry, two cents!’’ in tearful tones 
Still sobbed along the ferry 
“Don’t give it up,’’ a passer said. 
‘“*You bet I won't, sir, nary.” 
E’en as he spoke, o’er cheeks so brown 
The ready tears came rolling down. 
2 
A GALLANT KNIGHT COMETH TO THE RESCUE. 
Oh, then up stepped a bigger boy, 
‘*Spikey,’’ of thirteen years, 
Who gave but a glance at the unsold sheets, 
And knew the cause of the tears. 
«Come, come, little Jacky, mustn't cry; 
You shan’t get stuck, for we both will try.” 
VI. 
THE GOOD SAMARITAN APPEARETH ON THE 
SCENE. 
Up stepped a Good Samaritan, 
Of the modern Brooklyn breed; 
** Come, tell me, thou newsboy bold, 
Has Jacky such urgent need? 
For, be it so, this deed of thine 
Is worthy of knights of olden time.” 


VIL. 
THE HERO’S HOME STORY. 


‘Yes, Jacky has sisters two or three, 

An’ his mother’s a widder, yer honor, 
Or as good as such—her man gets drunk, 
And he always puts a head on her. 

So each of the children, old and young, 
Must earn a few pennies to help along.” 


VIII. 
THE BROOKLYN SAMARITAN LEVIETH ON HIS 
FRIENDS. 

Then the Brooklynite to his friends so gay 

Cried, ‘Come to mé and see 
How much great good small cash may do; 

Now buy these extras of me. 
For each with a ten-cent stamp you must part, 
To send little Jacky home joyous of heart.” 


IX. 
THE HERO’S THANKS TO HIS BENEFACTORS. 


Little Jacky came up, with the tears running down, 
A few simple words to say— 
“] thank you, gentlemen, every one, 
For these ’ere stamps to-day. 
I'll take *em home to mother and sis, 
An’ they’ll allers pray for you fellers for this— 
For sis, though she’s humpbacked an’ not very gay, 
[s heavy, the minister says, on the pray.” 
» & 
THE SEQUEL. 
Now, these boys kept up their sobs and tears 
Till their friends had crossed the ferry, 
When they changed them quick into laughterand jeers, 
And were most unaccountably merry. 
And they kicked up their heels in the wildest of jigs, 
Which they’d learned, I fear, from the minstrel nigs. 


a. 
LITTLE JACKY’S HYPOCRISY. 


Little Jack, the tears still running down, 
Though I fear they were not of sorrow, 
Cried, ‘‘Spikey, didn’t I do it bullee ? 
But I'll do it better to-morrow. 
How they swallowed my mother and sisters three, 
And their eyes slopped over at poor little me.” 


XII. 

THE HERO RECEIVETH HIS MEED OF PRAISE. 
‘Yer done it big,’’ said Spikey the bold, 

* And a jolly good lark it is, 
And we'll try it on every day in the week 

Till somebody drops on the biz. 
An’ to-night, my boy, we'll go an’ see 
The bully new play at the Old Boweree. 


XIII 
HOPES FOR THE GLORIOUS FUTURE. 


* An’, Jack, while the flats do bite so sharp 
As we've seen ‘em do to-night, 

We'll have a good show for plenty of stamps, 
If we play our little game right— 

Plenty of coffee and cakes, d’ye see, 

An’ allers the cash for the Old Boweree.” 








TRUST HER NOT. 


BY 
Juan Lewis, 


Author of ‘* The Sorcerer's Victim,” etc., ete: 





CHAPTER XV.— (CONTINUED. ) 


66 HIS would have been avoided, and all the 
suffering that I have endured, but for your 
wretched imposition of the diamond ring— 
a diamond, ha!—the like of which can be 

found by the score, any sunny day, in the hilly 

regions of this noble country ; utterly worthless, of 
course. I would not have attempted to secure 
the child I had previously stumbled against in the 
street had the stone been, as you represented, 
genuine. Blame yourself for that. Perhaps you 


| shall have it again if you care to take it out of hoc. 

Go to old Vulture Isaac, in Roost Lane; I left it 
with him, for four months, for twenty-five dollars— 
which, by-the-way, now that I think of it, was a big 
price for the miserable old hunks to loan on the 
mere setting. Curse him! can it be thatit wasa 
stone of any value, after all, and that he robbed 
me? Strange, 1 never thought of this at the time. 
Go and get it, at all events, if you care to reclaim it. 
The ticket I lost. If it had been worth thousands, I 
should have exchanged it a dozen times over, in the 
extremity to which 1 have been reduced, for a bowl 
of soup. 

‘** And this mention of my past necessities brings 
me back to the present, and to my purpose in 
writing this letter. 

‘*T want you to make good the promise held out 
to me in the conditions under which I signed that 
yaper—one inducement being the gilt of the ring. 
Had it been what you declared, it would have been 
worth to me certainly not less than five hundred 
dollars ; possibly twice or thrice that amount. I 
know very little about such things, as to compara- 
tive valuations, but I am confident it would have 
been worth not less than that sum anywhere. 

‘*T want you to make it good, 1 repeat. Send 
me the smallest amount I have named, if no more. 

‘* This is justice, and as such I demand it. Send 
it to me at once. With the money, I will leave this 
infernal country—whose one redeeming feature, 
from my point of view, is the want of extradition 
laws—and will go to the Continent again, never to re- 
turn to America, or to trouble you more. But the 
money I must have! If you do not send, and 
choose to ignore this—Well! I am past making 
threats! T only ask you to read again that portion 
of this letter wherein I speak of a greater danger, 
discovered by accident, which also overshadows 
you. Mark that passage well, and heed the warn- 
ing it conveys. 

‘‘Send the money to the inclosed address; I can 
call for it. Have no fear of my returning there! 
Unless it should be clear to you that I might be of 
service in forwarding some of your schemes, not 
yet discarded, or in averting from you the peril to 
which I have so briefly alluded, Ishall much prefer, 
as already hinted, induced by considerations for my 
own welfare, to give your city and you the widest 
berth possible. 

‘“‘The name of that plucky beauty whose face 
has demoralized your little scheme, so far as he is 
concerned, is Ashton. I learned it through Vulture 
Isaac, and mention it here, though with no expect- 
ation of its being of use to you now. 

‘Send to me immediately, if at all; for the des- 
peration engendered by my present condition of 
melancholy impecuniosity is fast bringing out of 
me the worst attributes of my tiger ancestor, only 
the prey, hereabouts, is far less worthy than his. 

‘* JULEs.”’ 

The contrast between the writer of this letter, 
the misery of his situation, and the reader thereof 
and her comfortable surroundings, evidently oc- 
curred to the lady; for she raised her head, as 
she folded the letter, and glanced about her with a 
half-satisfied expression at the furnishing and ap- 
pointments of the rooms. 

‘‘If it were all mine!’’ she murmured, as she 
beamed an admiring glance at her reflection ina 
tall mirror—‘'If it were all mine! Poor devil!” 
she added, a moment after, reverting again to the 
letter; ‘‘to suffer all that, rather than cut the 
knot intrinsecate himself! But I always knew 
he was a coward. Well, perhaps it is best that 
I should send him the money. If there is danger 
from any new source, and it is not a mere boast, 1 
must have him here to bear it. I have his confes- 
sion; that alone is sufficient to keep him in check ; 
and so long as he is well-fed and well-housed, there 
is no doubt but he will make my interests his. Itis 
still evident, with all his brave threats of what he 
can do, that he retains a sneaking fondness for me, 
or he would have done it long ago; and that and 
interest conjoined effectually places him at my dis- 
posal. In the year which is to follow this—this— 
marriage ’’—scorn and concentrated bitterness in 
her voice—‘‘ if it does actually take place, | shall 
have ample leisure to plan, and may need some 
one I can trust to execute! There are many slips 
*twixt cups and lips, says some observant old fool 
who ought to have been hanged for a prophet; and 
there may be a slip in this marriage yet; and if 
not, old husbands and young wives can be easily 
separated now-a-days. One marriage is quite as 
easily supplemented by another, when one is in the 
marrying mood! But all this is for future thought. 
Yes, I must send him the money—not so much, 
however—but enough to place him on his feet and 
bring him here. It was a mistake to send him away 
until I had sectfred my position. His sudden ap- 
pearance on that occasion surprised me into a 
course that now seems to have been hardly ex- 
pedient nor wholly wise, but the best I could think 
of at the moment to secure sufety. I will write at 
once.”’ 

She drew writing materials before her, and wrote, 
without names or date: 


“‘T inclose a draft for the relief of the person 
named in your communication; and stipulate that 
instead of going to the Continent the person relieved 
shall come without delay to this city, informing the 
writer of this on arrival. Further assistance to the 
extent mentioned (or more) will probably then be 
furnished from time to time, as may be needed. 
The stone was what it purported to be, and steps 
will be immediately taken for its recovery.” 


These lines Mrs. Pristowe folded and inclosed, 
together with a foreign draft, payable to bearer, 
that she took from the drawer. 

‘“*A mail steamer leaves for South America at 
twelve to-morrow,’’ she murmured. consulting a 
postal-card that she took from the writing-case. ‘‘I 
will post it at the office myself when | go down- 
town to-morrow.” 

She placed it safely away, revolved the miniature 
writing-desk to its place, closed and locked the 
inlaid cabinet, and rising, went to the grate. A fire 
was smoldering therein, for the evening was a 
little chilly outside, and stooping, she stirred the 
coals uppermost. 

She had retained the letter of Mr. Jules Bonard, 
otherwise Wishton, in her hand, and now standing 
the firelight, she held the open sheet over the 
blaze. 

What thoughts, if any, were in her mind as she 
watched the tiame creep slowly over it, it would be 
difficult to determine; but an expression of satis- 
faction escaped her as the blaze reached her fingers 
and the last fragment was consumed, as it fluttered 
downward upon the coals. 

**So!” she breathed softly; ‘‘no links of that 
forging have strength to hold. No future discovery 
is left to chance.” 

She extinguished the drop-light she had been 
using; unlocked the door, whieh, it appeared, had 
been fastened; and left the parlors, with an opera- 
tic fragment rising tenderly from her lips. 





CHAPTER XVI.—THE EVENTFUL DAY. 


HE events to the recording of which we have 
now arrived are of such a far-reaching charac- 





would hike to know what I did with it. Come, you 


ter—so tremendous in their results, bearing, and 
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sequence, on the lives and history ot those whom 
they concerned, that 1 find myself pausing with 
suspended pen, and hesitating to go forward. 

But fidelity to truth will not permit me to swerve 


from my purpose, in consideration of any mere 
personal weakness; and no matter how unpalatable 
truth may be-—even to myself or readers—the task 


which I have set shail be faithfully executed. 

It was two weeks later. 

By appoimtment previously made with Mrs. In- 
kerman Bristowe, the general brought his affianced 
wife to a momentous interview with that lady at 
the house in Fifth Avenue. I have used the word 
momentous advisedly, though the interview, so far 
as the young girl was concerned, was little more 
than a formal introduction to the woman who pre- 
sided at her future husband’s table, in the quiet 
dignity of his own home. 

Mrs. Bristowe had not previously met Carrie, but 
having expressed herself, on two or three occasions 
during the last two weeks, as highly desirous of 
making her acquaintance, the general had been 
enabled to redeem his promise, by the young girl’s 
being sufficiently restored to consent to the visit. 

She was accompanied by her aunt, Miss 
Mehetabel, without whose sustaining presence she 
had not been out since her illness. The boy Noddy, 
who usually accompanied them, was left at home 
on this occasion. 

A stronger contrast between two persons of the 
same sex was probably never seen than that 
afforded by the general’s relative and Carrie’s aunt. 
Miss Mehetabel was arrayed in a costume of half- 
mourning, evidently the selection and finish of her 
own hands, which added not a little to the general 
severity of her unexpressive countenance, yet, on 
the whole, appeared to be extremely appropriate 
and harmonious therewith. 

Mrs. bristowe’s usually unexceptionable tonlet 
was entirely unimpeachable; all that silks and 
satins and Honiton lace, and the rosiest and the 
whitest of powders, could add to a well-preserved 


exterior—aided by the artistic skill of her French 
maid, Fawnroy— had been added. In short, she re- 
presented the highest perfection of gracefully 


rounded outlines that any artist could wish for, 
while Miss Mehetabel unquestionably represented 
the angular. 

Carrie, in unassuming attire, suitable to her age 
and condition, and harmonious as to colors, looked 
interestingly pale from her recent illness; yet with 
sufficient natural roses in her cheeks to challenge, 
from sly corners, the admiration of the general’s 
household as the Engaged One, when, leaning on 
his sturdy arm, and followed by her aunt and Mrs. 
Bristowe, who eyed each other askance, she was 
taken all over the house—out and into various 
rooms, and up and down staircases, until she was 
weary. 

There was so much to be seen and talked of 
while this examination was in progress, that Carrie 
hardly noticed—and certainly did not recall till 
long afterwards, when the subject was brought to 
her remembrance by her aunt—how, whenever she 
looked up, she found Mrs. Bristowe’s glance resting 
upon her with an expression so contradictory, that, 
to have realized it fully at the time, would have 
made her nervous and uneasy. Fortunately she 
did not notice this watchfulness particularly, though 
it is quite probable that if she had she would have 
also become aware of the fact that her aunt was 
equally observant—but with less sinister meaning 
—of every movement of the lady of fashion. 

But, predisposed as the young girl was, from the 
general’s description of his relative, to like her, no 
thought of any latent dislike of herself and the 
position she was to occupy, as the general's wife, 
on the part of that lady, forced itself upon her. 

After a survey of all the rooms, the grounds and 
the surroundings, the party returned to the parlors, 
where various subjects were discussed in an ap- 
parent freedom of manner suitable to the occasion, 
and finally turned on the one engrossing topic 
which had more or less employed Mrs. Bristowe’s 
mind from the first, and she inquired at what date 
the happy event was to come off. 

‘““On Tuesday week,’’ promptly responded the 
general, while Carrie listened, with drooping eye- 
lashes. 

“On Tuesday—eight—nine days —Iinclusive !” 
said Mrs. Bristowe, reflectively. ‘‘ Rather too short 
a notice, is it not—too short a time in which to 
arrange the house ?”’ 

‘* We shall be married in church,”’ said the gen- 
eral, ‘‘ and shall immediately start on our wedding 
tour. My dear Carne has never seen any of the 
grand scenery of the St. Lawrence and Saguernay, 
and we shall go abroad by way of Halifax, to give 
us an opportunity of seeing that section of country.” 

The tidy waiting-girl Hilda making her appear- 
ance at this juncture to announce lunch, the party 
adjourned to the breakfast-room ; and, after some 
further conversation unnecessary to record, the 
general escorted his visitors home. 

The week passed away, as all weeks do,and have 
done since time immemorial, and the last of the 
days the general had been impatiently counting 
had come. 

He spent the early part of it in talking to his old 
retainers, having them all go into the dining-room 
for that purpose, one by one; making known the 
fact that his marriage was to take place on the fol- 
lowing day, when he would start immediately 
abroad for a twelvemonth’s absence; thanking 
them one and all for their fidelity in his service, and 
asking a continuance during the time he should be 
gone, and an extension in behalf of the young mis- 
tress who would return with him at the end of that 
period. 

Later in the day he took his last drive alone with 
Hulask in the Park, and in the afternoon suddenly 
appeared at his lawyer’s, down-town, with whom 
he was closeted for two hours or more, coming out 
somewhat flushed and agitated, but with rather 
more of a joyous expression in his usually grave 
face than was customarily seen there, as if some 
happy thought which had occurred to him had been 
satisfactorily carried out. 

On the way he called at Superfine’s, the tailor, in 
reference to his wedding outfit, previously ordered, 
and found that it had already been sent. 

In the library, after dinner, Hulask had been sum- 
moned to a confidential interview—so the florid 
footman termed it, being of a sanguine tempera- 
ment and easily jealous—which had lasted some 
little time. But as the East Indian, as was already 
known, was to accompany him on his twelvemonth’s 
tour, and consequently had to take upon himself 
the necessary labor of preparation, no one else 
thought of remarking it. 

The wedding-day. 

A sky of cloudless splendor, an earth in mantling 
russet clad, and trees of changing green and gold. 


In buoyant hope and jovous truth, 
Oh, happy man, behold the morn, 
See sunshine, with a glow like youth— 
Of such, eternal days are born! 


Thus, outside, all nature everywhere smiling. 
And inside? Let us see! 

In the comfortably appointed breakfast -room, 
where we have before scen her, sat Mrs. Inkerman 
Bristowe. 

The same studied calm; the same expression— 
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perhaps it should be termed assertion—of lady-like 
grace ; the same classic repose of figure and feature, 
harmonizing with the cheerful surroundings, char- 
acterized her. a 

She had remarked to the tidy Hilda, on coming in 
to breakfast, that she had slept with most amazing 
soundness—had not awakened once during the 
night. Possibly it was this unusually sound sleep 
which produced that slight tremor of the eyelids, 
which she felt, and was doubtless observable to 
Hilda. she had also remarked. And the girl, on 
having her attention thus challenged, had admitted 
that she had noticed it as something quite singular, 
for her, there being quite a strong trace of feveri-h 
color discernible there. 

She had taken her place at the table, had had 
her own breakfast brought in, but had eaten no- 
thing, and still sat waiting for some minutes. 

‘Your master is late this morning, Hulask,’’ she 
said at length to the East Indian, who was in attend 
ance. ‘‘ He was called, of course ?”’ 

‘‘Yes, ma’am,an hour ago. I rapped at his door 
an hour earlier than usual, as he gave me special 
orders to do last night; and again, at the usual 
time.’’ : 

‘‘And I have been up to his door twice since,’ 
said Hilda, coming in m time to overhear the last 
words. 

‘‘He must have fallen asleep again,’’ declared 
Mrs. Bristowe, brightly ; ‘‘ on this, his wedding-day, 
of all the days in the year! Hulask, you had better 
go to him at once. Possibly he is ill. This is so 
unusual, I begin to feel alarmed,’’ she added, as if 
to herself, as the valet left the room. 

“Yes, ma’am, it is alarming,” said Hilda, defer- 
entially, replying to the observation. ‘ Still, one 
must eat; you haven’t yet tasted a morsel of your 
breakfast, or begun your coffee.” 

There was nothing objectionable in this remark, 
it would seem, yet somehow it appeared to greatly 
annoy the lady, for she flashed a sudden glance at 
the girl, so concentrated, fierce and sweeping, that 
the startled servitress, in starting back, dropped an 
epergne she was removing, and it came to the floor 
with a crash. 

Before she could pick it up, which she instantly 
strove to do, there came a terrible cry from tle 
general’s chamber—a cry which echoed hollowly 
through hall and corridor—a cry of sorrowlul 
anguish, penetrating above, below, in nook and 
corner, and hurrying every soul in the house in that 
direction. 

‘Good heavens! what was that?’ cried Mrs. 
Bristowe, springing up from the table, and rushing 
into the hall. 

No one answered her. 

All were looking towards the little landing out- 
side the general’s door, at the top of the short 
staircase; and as she again excitedly asked the 
question, Hulask came swiftly out. 

He paused as his eyes fell on the gathering group, 
and he appeared to struggle for words. 

But the expression on his face spoke louder than 
volumes. 

His eyes were full of tears, his breast convulsed 
with emotion. 

With arm uplifted, and struggiing for utterance, 
he pointed within the chamber. 

A hushed and awful silence fell upon the up- 
turned faces. 

‘*The general?*’ questioned faintly an agitated 
voice—that of the girl Hilda. 

“Is DEAD!”’ 


CHAPTER XVII.—DEAD. 


EAD, on this beautiful morning which was to 
have ushered in his wedding-day! Dead! 

The announcement fell like a thunderbolt on the 
ears of the little group of humble friends who 
heard it. 

Dead! 

With inconceivable rapidity the news spread. 

It penetrated the street. 

It had startled the grocer’s young man, waiting 
for orders in the area, into instant forgetfulness of 
his master’s business, and sent him hurrying away, 
disseminating the intelligence along his route. It 
had sent the errand-boy flying around the corner 
for Doctor Bloodgood, the distinguished homeo- 
pathist; had sent the florid footman with equal 
alacrity in the opposite direction in quest of Doctor 
Pamperwell, the more distinguished allopathist. It 
had brought them on the scene at nearly the same 
moment, with a rapidity that left them very short of 
breath; had caused them for the first time in many 
months to bow distantly to each other, and—the ice 
thus broken on this neutral ground—to shake hands 
quite cordially as they proceeded towards the 
general’s apartments. 

Dead! 

The word had caused Mrs. Bristowe to first sink 
into a chair, limp and motionless, with her handker- 
chief to her eyes, so overcome that immediate 
assistance was required to enable her to reach her 
own room; it had caused the domestics to shrink 
against the walls and stare blankly into each other's 
faces, uncertain of the requirements of the occa- 
sion, and unmindful of the duties from which they 
had hurried. Jit had caused Mr. Crow, the coroner, 
to come quietly in, in all the decorous dignity of his 
office, followed by Mr. Croak, the nearest under- 
taker. It had brought the neighbors, and some 
friends, and others who claimed to be such, for the 
mere purpose of satisfying a senseless curiosity, and 
much later still, it brought the general’s lawyers. 

Dead! 

Not until the arrival of the two doctors did the 
faithful valet leave the position he had taken out- 
side his master’s door, then he threw it open tor 
their admission and hastened away for the man of 
all men who, he believed, the general would have 
most desired, in such an emergency, to have come 
to him—for Doctor Braine. 

The medical gentlemen made their way at once 
into the chamber, and the awed little groups about 
the halls and doorways slowly followed. 

The general lay upon the bed, in an attitude of 
repose, partially dressed, as if he had lain down 
and fallen asleep without designing so to do. His 
face wore its habitual calm. 

** Dead ?—unquestionably !”’ responded one of the 
professional men to a whispered inquiry, as he laid 
down the hand he had taken up; *‘ of course, dead 
many hours.” 

Of course. 

They asked some questions regarding the general's 
habits, hours of eating, time of retiring, previous 
life, married or single ?—and here a look of conster- 
nation, gradually subsiding to one of sympathy, 
sepeeree on the faces of the old retainers: the 
reflex of the passing thought for her who was to 
a become a bride that day. Who should tell 
her? 

Neither of the medical gentlemen, it appeared, 
had been acquainted with deceased. Understood 
him to have been exceedingly taciturn. Doctor 
Bloodgood had heard of him quite often; had seen 
him once or twice; believed him to have been a 
Club man. Late dinners, you know; and, of course, 
in the habit of taking wine at meals. 

Of course. 

Easily accounted for. No one could say what 
Doctor 
-G.P. of the Re- 


one single glass of alcohol might do! 
bloodgood, as the Worthy A. 
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formed Guzzlers’ Fraternity, took it upon himself to 
say what he had often declared, in season and out 
of season—that you really could not! 

‘* With all deference to so eminent a practitioner 
as Doctor Pamperwell, did Doctor Pamperwell ob- 
serve these indications of—of sd 

Most decidedly—trom the first! A plainer case 
of It Doctor Pamperwell had never seen. No, sir, 
never ! 

And the case being thus clear and satisfactory, 
both gentlemen withdrew to the outer room, where 
they encountered Mrs. Bristowe’s florid footman, 
with a brief message from that lady. 

** Doctor Pamperwell’s compliments—— 

“And Doctor Bloodgood’s,”’ suggested the other. 

* Our compliments! And shall have the honor 
of seeing her directly. In the library? 
well.” 

‘* Acquainted with the lady, Doctor Pamper- 
well ?”’ 


” 


‘* Acquainted? Ah!—hum—slightly—yes. He 
was very wealthy, I hear. Report true?” 

‘* Between one and two millions.”’ 

“Ah! <A very nice man—a gentleman! Who 
gets it?” 

‘Why, as to that, the —the relative — Mrs. In- 
kerman Bristowe, 1 suppose. She is a widow, I 
hear.”’ 

‘* Yes—but we are keeping her waiting.” 


They descended the short flight of stairs to- 
gether, meeting Messrs. Crow, the coroner, and 
Croak, the undertaker, with whom both gentlemen 
exchanged cheeriul greetings—as befits laborers in 
the same vineyard—and passed on to the library. 

There they found Mrs. Bristowe awaiting them, 
In an attitude expressive of the deepest grief; and, 
like well-taught courtiers ambitious of the favor of 
the succession, their phases of condolence were 
carelully adapted to harmonize with the supposed 
feelings of the one addressed. 

‘You —you find, then, gentlemen,” said the lady, 
tearfully, after some minutes had passed, her face 
appearing furtively behind her handkerchief{—* you 
find it to be a case of apoplexy? 1 feared as much 

have always feared it!” 

As neither of the distinguished gentlemen had 
mentioned the word, they looked at each other 
belore replying to this rather intrusive inference ; 
and then they looked at the lady. She was very 
fair—exceedingly interesting—but her question, 
awkward; save that for some reason she seemed to 
have long expected such a result, which paved the 
way, so to speak, to a prompt answer. 

‘*Apoplexy? Undoubtedly!” said Doctor Pam- 
perwell. 

** Undoubtedly. 
Bloodgood. 

“And on the certificates of two such eminent 
physicians,’ said Mrs. Bristowe, her face coming 
wholly from behind the handkerchief, with a sweet, 
sad smile—‘ there will be no necessity for having 
that dreadful man—dreadful as to his business, poor 
man!—whom I see waiting in the hall, the coro- 
ner? Nonecessity——”’ 

‘“‘Not the slightest, madame—not the slightest,”’ 
said Doctor Pamperwell, decidedly. ‘‘ Give your- 
self no uneasiness, ma’am. I'll speak to him as I 
go out. What does the man mean by rushing in 
where he isnot wanted ? Couldn't he wait to be sent 
for? I'll speak to him. Come, doctor. Good-morn- 
ing, madame.”’ 

And bowing themselves out, they fastened upon 
the unfortunate Mr. Crow, and with a whispered 
word or two, hurried him reluctantly away. 

They had hardly vanished from the entrance 
when Hulask, in the trotting-wagon, with the black 
horses attached, drove steaming up, bringing our 
little friend, the surgeon, Doctor Braine. Springing 
actively out, without the loss of a moment, the 
doctor ran lightly up the steps, through the broad 
hall, and up the short staircase, those of the neigh- 
bors and domestics remaining falling back as he 
advanced, until he reached the general’s chamber. 
There he paused and silently waved from the apart- 
ment the few remaining, beckoned to Hulask, who 
had swiftly followed him, to come in, and closed 
and locked the door. 

Standing beside the form of one we have known 
for vears—of one who has been to us companion, 
brother or friend—with whom we have shared hard- 
ships and dangers, pleasures and ease—who has 
been to us a guide and a counselor, or a care and 
a warning, even as we ourselves may have been 
to him—whose feet have trodden the same dusty 
highways and byways of life, in mutual trals and 
supports—always keeping cadence to the measure 
of our own; standing thus, and realizing that the 
cheerful spirit which so long has been woven and 
interwoven with our own, has fled away from us, a 
dreadful hiatus comes yawning to our view. A gap, 
which only time in its wondrous healing can suc- 
cessfully bridge ; a void, to which all other sepa- 
rations are but the faintest shadows in the sky of a 
sunny existence. 

At such an hour—and how grandly fitting that it 
is so!—there rises in the breast of every human 
being a spark of that immortal fire which speaks to 
us in the language of the spheres of the blessed 
truths of a nobler and better life to come. And 
we long to cast down our burden of the finite, and, 
with immortal longings, crave the permission to 
rejoin our loved and lost on the shores of the in- 
finite—to progress with them along the flowery 
pathway of the Eternal; to wander in the realms 
of thought, claiming kindred by virtue of duties 
done, and previous love and suffering, with all 
those who have grandly lived and loved and- suf- 
fered since recorded time. 

But, thinking thus, and awakening with a start, 
we remember that there are earthly duties yet 
undone—duties that claim our attention here— 
which demand our active consideration; duty to 
the living as wellas the dead ; and we stay the fall- 
ing tears, repress our weakness, and with astrength, 
derived, let us hope, from the Source of All Good, 
proceed to give to the present such attention and 
consideration as the occasion warrants and high 
endeavor commands. 

That thoughts like these, or something analogous 
thereto, were in the mind of Doctor Braine after 
entering the chamber wherein lay the form of his 
old triend, is not unlikely. 

For he stood holding the passive hand in his own 
for some minutes, while the lights and shadows of 
varying expressions came and went upon his mobile 
face; and finally turning towards the East Indian, 
with a heavy sigh, he motioned to him to roll higher 
the curtains. 

It was done, and a broad band of yellowish light, 
that before had lingered hesitatingly at the window, 
fell full upon the bed and the motionless figure there 
lying. 

Doctor Braine’s professional examination of his 
dead friend was not of the briefest, as those waiting 
outside seemed to expect 1t would be, irom the re- 
port of the two previous examiners, as learned 
through Mrs. Bristowe, which was already being 
discussed and commented upon. 

When the examination was finished the doctor 
came slowly and thoughtfully out, ordered the 
private rooms to be cleared, locked the outer and 
inner doors, gave the keys to Hulask, with instruc- 
tions only to open them by his order, and made bis 


Apoplexy!’’ declared Doctor 
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Very | 
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way down-stairs, where he was stopped by Croak, 
the undertaker, whom he knew. 

‘Wait outside for me,’’ he said, briefiv; 
have business, and will talk with you as I go down.’ 

Through the half-open door of the library Mrs. 
Bristowe was visible, evidently waiting for an 
opportunity to speak to him. 

He passed in at once. 

‘I was so anxious to see you, Doctor Braine,” 
she declared, after the first greeting was over; and 
her furtive glance, as she spoke, had lost none of 
its keenness. ‘‘ Doctors Pamperwell and Blood- 
good say that the cause of—of—our dear friend's 
death was apoplexy! What do you think?” 

‘*]? 1 think the opinion of distinguished authori- 
ties entitled to great weight on any subject!” 
promptly respond 1 the doctor. 

The lady looked a little relieved. 

‘‘In a multitude of counsel there is always wis- 
dom, no doubt, madame,”’ he continued. ‘* Were 
you aware that the general made his will yester- 
day ?”’ he added, abruptly. 

‘*His will? No,’ she responded, with a change 
of color, and breathing less easily. 

‘*He did, and I tell you this for your information, 
as the lawyers will probably soon be here. I know 
it because he told me, and desired to put my name 
in it, as a sort of advisory trustee and to take 
charge of his funeral. Strange that the event must 
so soon follow the recorded expression of his 
wishes. I have accordingly locked up his private 
rooms, and will take entire charge of the whole 
melancholy business. The body must be embalined, 
of course, and will be taken to England in further- 
ance of his desire, as often expressed to me. It 
will be removed for that purpose at once. Give 
yourself no uneasiness in regard to all these post- 
mortuary details—everything will be attended to 
by me.”” 

‘You relieve my mind of a great weight,’’ said 
the lady, with some effort, and an attempt at cordi- 
ality—‘‘a great weight! And I thank you in 
advance. For I confess I am in no condition to 
think for myself, much less to act for others.” 

‘““Very well. I suggest that you let matters per- 
taining to the Lousehold go on precisely as hereto- 
fore, until the lawyers decide what disposition has 
been made of the property by the production of the 
will. I have not the least doubt, madame, but that 
you will eventually be fully provided for. But I 
must away.”’ 

With his hand on the door, he turned back, and 
his voice was much lower, as he said: 


“y 


’ 


“The young bride that was to have been? No 
one has been sent to inform her of this? No? 


Then please remember that I charge myself with 
that duty. Poor girl, poor girl!” 
And with the commiserating words upon his lips, 
he was out and away. 
(To be continued.) 


CURIOUS PHENOMENON. 


GOLD-FISH globe, filled with water, hanging 
JA in the window of Dr. Mathewson’s house at 
Durham, Maine, set the casement on fire one 
morning recently, the globe acting as a burning- 
glass. Had the family been absent, a conflagration 
might have resulted, and its origin would have been 
unaccountable. 








MAKING APPLE WHISKY. 


T is reasonable to suppose that, in some way or 
another, most people have a more or less limited 
knowledge of apple whisky. But there are very few 
who know how “ apple-jack”’ is made. The sketch 
which we give this week illustrates the interior of a 
‘* still’? devoted to the manufacture of this particu- 
lar brand of intoxicating drink. It was sketched in 
Rockland County, New York, where the agricultural 
population seek much of their poetic elevation in 
the free and untrammeled consumption of thg in- 
sidious article under consideration. For tem, 
‘* bourbon,” *‘rye,’’ and even ‘‘ molasses whisky ” 
have no attractions that cannot be discounted by 
the pungent, soul-inspiring qualities of that amber- 
colored fluid known as ‘‘apple-jack.’’ In such 
localities ‘‘ apple whisky ’’ is the mode; in metro- 
politan barrooms it isa rarity. But occasionally a 
country cousin, rigged out in homespun and enor- 
mous boots, modestly insinuates that ‘‘ apple-jack”’ 
is his particular vanity. There it can generally be 
found in some remote corner, and he goes his way 
dreaming of the old farm at home. 

Apple whisky is made from apples. This is a 
statement so self-evident, that 1t would not have 
been made were it not that a strict regard for ac- 
curacy required it. The fruit 1s placed in an im- 
mense trough, and mashed into pulp by a revolving 
wheel. ‘Then the liquor which results is subjected 
to distillation. The product is called the “ firsting,”’ 
in the language of the distiller. It also requires 
distillation, and when the second process is finished, 
‘‘apple-jack ’”’ is the remainder. The liquor im- 
proves as the years go by, and is valuable in an 
exact proportion to its age. A remarkable change 
in its color also takes place. At first it 1s of the 
hue of gin, but, as it grows older, it takes an 
amber-blush; and it 1s this peculiar tint which 
settles its merits in the minds of connoisseurs. The 
picture depicts the scene to be witnessed in any 
distillery, and will be easily recognized by 
those who have ever witnessed the operation which 
transforms the apple that intoxicated Eve into 
the liquor which intoxicates daily a considerable 
portion of her posterity. 








DANCING RELIGIOUS EXERCISES 
OF THE SHAKERS, NEW LEBANON. 


wr: some short time ago, we wrote a series 

of brief articles on the manners and customs 
ot the Shakers of New Lebanon, in this State, we 
had not sufficient space to descant at any length 
upon some of their religious practices. To-day, 
however, we resume the subject, and give a graphic 
illustration, page 124, of what may, we presume, be 
termed their inspirational dance, in which, as may be 
seen from our engraving, both sexes join with great 
and demonstrative devotional fervor. 

As observed upon a former occasion, their mode 
of worship in this particular exercises both body 
and soul. After an address by one of the elders, 
numbers of the male and female members of 
the association form inner and outer circles respec- 
tively, and dance round a choir, who chant some- 
what lively religious strains in the centre. During 
this exercise the excitement and fervency of spirit 
become very great, and the bodily evolutions in- 
conceivably rapid. ‘The time of the music, how- 
ever, is strictly observed, and the wonder is that 
such is the case, while the ear seenis to be closed 
to all outward influences and sensitive to internal 
appeals only. 

q : , , 

This mode of worship, however, is not peculiar 
to the Shakers only. It prevails largely in the East, 
and may be said to tinge more or less many of the 


creeds that have outgrown the ancient rituals of | resolved to investigate. 


Christendom, inasmuch as all religious excitement 


| 
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appears to take this direction and to culminate in | 
some physical manifestation no matter how subdued. 

Be this as it may, and notwithstanding their pecu- 

liarities, the Skakers are a most estimable people, 

and held in high esteem as worthy members of 

society. 


THE EVANGELICAL 


Its RECEPTION 


ALLIANCE. 
BY THE PRESIDENT. 


HE reverend gentlemen constituting the Evan- 

gelical Alliance, whose interesting session was 
but lately held in New York City, arrived in Wash- 
ington, D. C.,on Tuesday, October 14th, and were re- 
ceived by Governor Shepherd. After lunch and a 
short rest, they took carriages for the Presidential 
Mansion. General Grant received them in the 
‘* blue-room,”’ the Evangelists being introduced by 
the Rev. Dr. Tiffany and Mr. George H. Stuart. 
Governor Shepherd was also present, as were the 
members of the Cabinet, and a few ladies. The 
President cordially invited the distinguished 
strangers to the city, and expressed himself as 
deeply interested in their work. On the following 
day they were shown the Capitol and other public 
buildings, and in the evening were given a banquet 
at ‘‘ Willard’s’ by Governor Shepherd. 





A SECRET SOCIETY TRAGEDY. 
DEATH OF MORTIMER M. LEGGETT. 


N Friday evening, October 10th, Mortimer M. 

Leggett, youngest son of Commissioner Leggett, 
of the Patent Office, and a student a Cornell Uni- 
versity, was killed by falling from a bank on Six- 
Mile Creek. near Ithaca, N. Y. From the testimony 
of a Mr. Wason it appears that the death was 
entirely accidental. Young Leggett was taken to 
the place blindfolded, for the purpose of being 
initiated into a secret society. None of the party 
knew of the existence of the ravine. Leggett 
leaned up against a tree and suddenly stumbled and 
disappeared. Wason and a young man named Lee, 
both of whom are members of the K. A. Society, 
ran to his rescue, but immediately fell over the 
precipice. Leggett was badly bruised and died 
shortly after; the others were seriously injured. A 
verdict of accidental death was rendered by the 
coroner’s jury. 

Mortimer M. Leggett was but seventeen years of 
age, and had just begun his collegiate career. He 
was a graduate of the Columbian Law School, and 
is spoken of as a young man of gentle nature and 
fine attainments. 








TWELVE HUNDRED A YEAR. 


Firry CENTS FOR LUNCH, AND A DINNERLESS 
WIFE. 

OR a week or so back a fierce war has been 

waged in the eolumns of the Sun over the sub- 
ject of $1,200 a year as a salary, and the possibility 
of a man and his family living comfortably in New 
York upon suchasum. The agitation of the ques- 
tion was brought about by the published letter of 
one who signs himself ‘‘ Clerk,’’ in which document 
he undertakes to show that a $1,200 salary is not 
sufficient for the decent support of man and wife, 
to say nothing of the children. He tells all about 
himself and how he lives, and admits that he gets a 
better salary than the one under discussion. Says 
he: ‘‘We have no child; have a good substantial 
breakfast and light tea. I have luncheon or dinner 
down-town at a cost of from 35 to 50 cents a day. 
My wife gets no dinner, but takes a cold bite from 
the remains of breakfast.’’ 

Over this latter admission of ‘‘Clerk’’ there 
has been raised a storm of indignation, and rightly, 
too. He has been bombarded from all sides, and 
no doubt is sorry that his frankness did not stop 
short of the allusion to the dinnerless wife. No 
man has aright to address the public on the sub- 
ject of economical living who so far forgets his 
manhood as to be willing to enjoy a fifty-cent lunch, 
daily, when he knows that the wife is hungry at 
home, or is, at the best, extracting but scanty 
comfort from the ‘‘cold bite’’ he alludes to. It 
shows a preponderence of self that is pitiable, and 
completely neutralizes whatever good effect was 
produced by the picture he draws of a steady and 
otherwise economical life. How much better, as it 
it has been suggested, would it be if this daily half- 
dollar were equally divided between the twain. 
Twenty-five cents will buy an excellent lunch, as 
“‘Clerk”’ knows, and twenty-five cents will keep 
hunger away from the wife up-town. 

In the same letter ‘ Clerk *”’ gives a detailed ac- 
count of his expenses for the months of August 
and September, the average amount being about 
$90. In this list his rent is $30; the next largest 
item is that of his lunch and dinner, $12.45! The 
‘*cold bite ’’ is not figured up; perhaps it is an in- 
appreciable quantity. But there is one item that 
is very suggestive. We find that ‘‘ stamps, mending 
shoes, toilet articles and wife's pin-money”’ 
amounted in August to $2.49. Just imagine how 
extravagant ‘‘ Clerk’s’’ wife must have been if she 
squandered all the pin-money she got out of that 
sum! 

The discussion is a healthy one, however, and we 
trust it will be continued until all has been said 
upon the subject thatis needful. ‘ Clerk’’ seems 
to be a happy man; but we think he would be 
much happier were he to be a little less selfish. 
Let him remember the wile starving at home, and 
we think, should he do so, taking it for granted that 
he loves her as much as he should, he will increase 
that item of ‘‘pin-money”’ at the expense of 
‘* lunch and dinner.” 


** FORTUNE-SIGNS”’? OF THE HAND. 

(a. ae helps us to judge of character 

by the form of the hand and the shape of the 
fingers. Palmistry also takes account of the shape 
of the hand and the fingers, but relies chiefly upon 
the indications supplied by the lines and the mounts 
of the palm. M. d’Arpentigny’s attention was 
directed to the subject in a curious manner. He 
livel near the owners of a handsome country- 
house, where there was a constant succession of 
visitors. The hostess delighted in the society of 
artists, and gathered painters and musicians round 
her. The host was devoted to the exact sciences, 
and he sought his friends and acquaintances amongst 
those who shared his tastes. Mechanicians, mathe- 
maticians and ‘‘ practical people *’ were his chosen 
guests. M. d’Arpentigny, though neither a Raphael 
nor a Stephenson, was a friend of both the lady 
and the gentleman, and he had facilities for observ- 
ing all their visitors. He was struck by the dissim- 
ilarity between the hands of ‘ monsicur’s ” inends 
and those of the friends of ‘‘madame.”’ The artists 
had generally short fingers that tapered to a point. 
The men of science had square-topped fingers, with 
largely developed finger-joints. M. d’Arpentigny 


He went in search of hands, and {ound various 





moral and intellectual characteristics always asso- 
ciated with certain forms of finger. He divides 
hands into three sorts: the first sort have fin- 
gers with pointed tops; the second, square tops: 
the third, spade-shaped tops. (By ‘‘ spade-shaped *” 
is meant fingers that are thick at the end, having a 
little pad of flesh at each side of the nail.) ‘The 
first type of finger belongs to characters possessed 
of rapid insight into things; to extra-sensitive 
people ; to pious people, whose piety is of the con- 
templative kind ; to the impulsive; and to all poets 
and artists in whom ideality is a prominent trait. 
The second type belongs to scientifie people; to 
sensible, self-contained characters; to most of our 
professional men, who steer between the wholly 
practical course that they of the spade-shaped 
fingers take, and the too-visionary bent of the 
people with pointed fingers. The third type per- 
tains to those whose instincts are material; to 
people who have a genius for commerce, and a high 
appreciation of everything that tends to bodily 
ease and comfort; also to people of great activity. 
Each finger, no matter what the kind of hand, has 
one joint representing each of these types. Thus, 
the division of the finger which is nearest the palm 
stands for the body (and corresponds with the spade- 
shaped type,) the middle division represents mind 
(the square-topped,) the top, soul (the pointed.) If 
the top joint of the finger be long, it denotes a charac- 
ter with much imagination, or ideality, and a leaning 
towards the theoretical rather than the practical. 
The middle part of the finger being large promises 
a logical, calculating mind—a common-sense per- 
son. The remaining joint long and thick denotes a 
nature that clings more to the luxuries than to the 
refinements of life. Things will present themselves 
to such a nature under a lower aspect, and utility 
will be accounted before beauty. The above de- 
scriptions of the types of hands is far from ex- 
haustive, for each type affords indications of man 
qualities not even mentioned here. ‘This sketc 
aims merely at giving a rough idea of this part of 
chirognomony. It is well to remember that there 
are ‘‘good hands ”’ to be found in each type—hands 
that are equal to a letter of recommendation for 
their owners (only, unfortunately, few can read 
them!) hands, spade-shaped, square or pointed— 
that denote splendid qualities of head and heart ; 
but the highest and best hand of the pointed type 
will be something better than the best that the 
other kinds can boast. It must not be supposed 
that M. d’Arpentigny found no artists with any but 
pointed fingers, and no man of science with pointed 
fingers ; but it is observable that those with pointed 
fingers who take to science invest their chosen sub- 
jects with a certain poetical charm; and, in the 
same way, an artist with spade-shaped fingers will 
be found to vulgarize art, or, at least, to treat his 
subjects in a realistic manner, and to see things 
from a somewhat commonplace standpoint. Some 
time and experience will be needed by a beginner 
to construct the idea of the average proportions of 
a hand. Only departures from this average hand 
are really characteristic and significant. A hand 
conforming itself exactly to the representative hand 
would portend a being without any individuality—a 
nonenity. ‘The size of the hand should be in pro- 
portion to the rest of the poe. The length of 
the fingers should equal the length of the palm. 
The palm longer than the fingers would indicate a 
preponderance of matter over mind; the fingers 
much longer than the palm, a want of ballast—of 
common sense; the palm and fingers equal, or 
nearly equal, shows a proper balance between the 
spiritual and the material. 








WACKUP’S WASHING. 


\ R. WACKUP, a married man of Bridgeport» 
iV quit work early the other afternoon, and went 
home to fix up for the purpose of spending the 
evening—or, rather, half the night—with a number 
of his friends. He found his wife lying upon the 
lounge enjoying a sick headache, but he couldn't 
find a clean shirt. Mrs. Wackup said his shirts 
were washed, but not ironed, and she was too ill to 
do it, and it was the girl’s afternoon out. <A shade 
of disappointment clouded his brow, and rushing 
into the kitchen, he slammed the door with much 
earnestness, and fortunately found an iron on the 
range,nice and hot. Then he dived into the basket 
for dampened clothes, and found one of his shirts at 
the bottom, just as he expected. 

He spread the garment out on the table without 
first removing the oilcloth cover, and hurriedly con- 
sulted his watch. ‘then he couldn’t find the iron- 
holder, and substituted his pocket-handkerchief, and 
after burning four of his fingers and breaking one of 
the commandments, he landed the hot iron on his 
shirt-bosom. He thought the garment had a strange 
look, but supposed it would assume its proper 
shape when ironed—and he shoved the iron up and 
down like a jack-plane. The labor seemed so easy 
that he mentally said he had a mind to follow the 
business for a living. Then he undertook to turn 
his shirt, and just because it adhered to the glazed 
table-cover he gave it a violent jerk, adding at least 
six inches more to the split in the back. 

Then he noticed for the first time that he had set 
the hot iron on the tail of the garment and scorched 
a hole -in it as large as his hand, and in his haste to 
remove the smoothing-machine he neglected to use 
the holder, and dropped the hot fraud on his choice 
toe; and when Mrs. Wackup, who was startled by 
the intensity of his language, entered the kitchen, 
holding her head with both her hands, she dis- 
covered her husband hopping about the room on 
one foot and clasping the other with both his hands. 
The sympathy that Mrs. Wackup tendered was not 
of a nature that her blistered husband yearned for 
just at that particular moment. She placed her 
arms akimbo, and indignantly observed : 

“Ain't you ashamed of yourself, you old fool! 
dancing the can-can around here, and your poor 
wife nearly dead,too! And ’’—here her eyes rested 
upon the wreck on the table—“ and if the old idiot 
hasn’t gone and ruined my best chemise! Oh, 
the—’’ Wackup didn’t tarry to hear his infuriated 
better-half finish the sentence, but adroitly dodged 
the broom-handle, and limped out of the room and 
up-stairs to bed without his supper. The next 
morning he told his friends that the reason he failed 
to keep his engagement was, he was suddenly at- 
tacked with cholera morbus at the supper-table, 
and liked to have died during the night. 








IsLANDS AFLOAT.—The floating island which has 
been for several years moored to the land on the 
north side of Upper Scott’s Pond, Lonsdale, t!. [., 
became detached during the recent storm and 
strong northeast wind, and has floated to the ex- 
treme south side of the pond, a distance of an 
eighth of a mile from its former location. It was 
supposed by most of the people that this island had 
become permanently attached to the land by the 
roots from the trees and shrubs growing thereon. 
At one time, years ago, it was situated near the 
centre of the pond for a long time, and at other 
tines it has fioated hither and thither by every 
strong wind. Trees of considerable size are grow- 
ing upon it. It is a real curiosity, and worthy the 
atiention of naturalists, m 
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LIFE AND SCENES 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN. 
BY , 
Ww. H. 


HERE were not in the year 1834 white inhabit 
T ants enough in Milwaukee County to fill the office 
necessary to its organiza- r— 
tion. At the opening of | 
1874 the county-seat alone : = 
will show a population of SS 
nearly one hundred thou- 
sand. No comment adds to 
the force of this juxtapo- 
sition of figures. Milwau- 
kee has but one parallel in 
its rate of growth. In its 
exhibit of attractions likely 
to insure a continuance of 
it, few impartial observers 
will admit that it has any. 
Cities and towns, as well as 
people, are very much 
alike. They need to be 
original in order not to 
run in danger of being 
mistaken for one another. 
Milwaukee is one of the 
few that enjoy an unmis- 
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IN MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN. 
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NEAR VIEW OF MILWAUKEE, LOOKING WEST, AND SHOWING SPRING STREET, THE FASHIONABLE WINTER DRIVE, WITH THE MANUFACTURING PORTION OF THE CITY ON THE LEFT. 





BLATZ’S BREWERY. 


takable identity. When sought for, this is found to consist in the 
unusual combination of the picturesque and practical in the site of 
the city, and in the peculiar constituents of its population. The bay 
affords, with its expensive breakwaters, the finest harbor on the 
lakes, and bears upon its breast a commerce represented by eight 
thousand arrivals of vessels annually 





THE COURT-HOUSE. 


Milwaukee is poree of her Iron Mills, belonging to the fron Com- 
oe The smoke from their chimneys rises across the beautiful 

arbor, so that travelers have said that it has the picturesque effect 
of Vesuvius on the Bay of Naples. About three millions of dollars 
are invested in the business, and the company employs over a thou- 
sand men. They perform all the processes lavelved in converting 
ores into finished rails. 


At the same time, in grace of curvature, beauty of color, 
and the boldness of its bluffs, it compares favorably with 
the finest sheets of water in the world, and is thought to 


resemble the Bay of Navles. 





A. M. THOMSON, EDITOR OF THE MILWAUKEE 
** SENTINEL.” 


Our sketch is made from a favorite promenade in the 
residence portion of the city, looking towards the suburb 
ot Bay View. The Milwaukee River, at no point wider 
than 300 feet, but deep enough for the largest vessels, is 





spanned by drawbridges at about every second street, and passes tnrough 
the city like a great canai. With its tributaries, the Menomonee and Kin- 
nikinnick, and its extensive system of side cuts, it affords over thirty miles 
of dockage within the city limits. Spars and sails are seen passing between 
stately buildings with an effect as curious as would be the spectacle of a 
ship crossing Broadway at Grand Street. The swinging of the bridges is 
a momentarily recurring excitement, and is not soothing to the tempers of 
people occasionally belated for their trains and appointments thereby. 
Milwaukee is the largest wheat-market in the world, and a heavy dealer 
in grain of all descriptions. ‘The transactions of the Chamber of Commerce 
amount to $100,000,000 a year. The elevators are, therefore, of foremost im- 
portance in a general view of the city. Our river sketch shows in the 
eegrount the oldest elevator in the Northwest, a structure as antiquated in 
its appliances as in appearance, but substantial enough still for years of 
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“* BOBBING ’’—CHARACTERISTIC WINTER AMUSEMENT OF MILWAUKEEANS. 


service. The iron industries of Milwaukee employ | The breweries are colossal in their appointments | 
four thousand men and six millions of active capital. | and form a conspicuous feature of Milwaukee archi- 
The product of the almost untouched mineral | tecture. The Best Brewing Company alone owne 
regions of Northern Wisconsin naturally seeks this | two breweries valued at $1,000,000 each. These | 
city, which affords the best skilled labor, a great 
home market, and the distributing facilities of its 
port and ten tributary railroads. 

The brewing interest is the third in order of im- | 
portance. Its annual product is some $4.000.000. 





| ‘* MILWAUKEE IRON MILLS.”’ 


employ hundreds of hands, and have miles of | 
| Vaults filled with casks twelve feet high. Llatz’s 

brewery was nearly destroyed by fire on the night 
|} of August 25th, at a loss of $400,000. The pro- 
rietor displayed an irrepressibility not surpassed 
yy any similar instance on record. Brewing was 
resumed in what remained of the buildings on the 
next morning, simultaneously with the work of re- 
construction. 

Milwaukee’s financial situation is upon a solid 
basis. The city owns itself, and has few debts. 
Rapid as its progress has been, it has uniformly 
paid its way, and taken little stock in chimeras. It 
has a reputation for honest dealing. Milwaukee 
wheat grades from five to eight cents above that of 
any other market. Its beer 1s the best in the world. 

Such is a brief statement of the commercial ad- 
vantages of Milwaukee. Some of these can, per- 
haps, be matched elsewhere.‘ That they can be 
equaled in a locality where nature has done so much 








HENRY A, CHITTENDEN, JR., EDITOR MILWAUKEE 
‘* JOURNAL OF COMMERCE.”’ ‘ 
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MILAVAUKEE RESIDENCES ON THE BAY. 


to render residence delightful, may be confidently , known at the East. Besides Germans of" all 
denied. The lake stretches out as broad and blue | varieties, who constitute the majority of the for- 
and beautiful as the sea, and washes upon the | eign element, there are Bohemians, Poles, Danes, 
beach waters of perfect purity. The river above | Norwegians and Icelanders. The Scandinavi- 
the city is a shady sylvan | ans are in such force as to be thought worth 
stream. The high bluffs | conciliating by a representative upon the State 
at the lake shore sink to | Republican ticket just nominated. The distinc- 
the river and rise again on | tions between the different races are difficult for 
the west side, affording | an outsider to determine. They unite in a common 
charming atmosphe‘ic | inclination to peaceable industry, and to music and 
effects and vistas of | Sunday amusements. In religion they are Catholic 
climbing buildings. The | or free-thinkers. Beer seems to be the national 
city is principally built ot | beverage of all. This mingling of nationalities 
2 white brick, from which .t | brings to Milwaukee some of the strangeness and a 
derives its title ot the | little of the picturesqueness of remote countfies 
Cream City. The countrr | Wooden shoes are seen; women wear red stock- 


aboutis varied and fertile, 
and full of pleasant ram- 
bles. It may be men- 
tioned as somewhat char- 
acteristic of Milwaukee 
that one proprietor, a 
young man of thirty-two 
or three, is at the head 
of a business whose sales 
reach two millions a year. 
Numbers of visitors from 
the South spend the Sum- 
mer at Milwaukee. It 
needs but little prepara- 
tion to make it one of 
the most popular resorts 
in the country. ~"- 

*» The population of Mil- 
waukee consists largely 
of. nationalities : scarcely 





























WASHINGTON, D. C.—RECEPTION OF THE MEMBERS OF THE EVANGELICAL ALLIANCE BY PRESIDENT GRANT, GOVERNOR SHEPHERD, AND MEMBERS OF THE CARINET, OCTOBER 15TH—THE MEMBERS ENTERING 
THE ‘' BLUE-ROOM’? UNDER ESCORT OF G. H. STUART AND DR. TIFFANY.—SKETCHED BY ALBERT BERGHAUS.—SEE PAGE 127. 
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ings, and white cloths on their heé 
fashion; wedding-parties walk in the streets on 
Sunday, decked with ribbons and flowers. In some 
quarters the curious notice is seen, ‘* English spoken 
here.’ A Hollander has a windmill on the Green 
bay Road, precisely like the traditional windmill of 
his country. It is interesting to speculate as to 
what may be looked for when these heterogeneous 
elements are thoroughly fused. Will there result a 
race uniting the poetic temperament that originated 
the pure Northern Sagas and the Nibelungen to the 
logical acumen of the South German and the 
steadiness and love of liberty of the Englishman? 
Let us believe it. There is need of optimists at this 
time. : 

the native American population is cosmopoli- 
tan enough in its customs and tastes to pre- 
seit few salient pomts for comment here. It 
indulges, like its neighbors, in Paris dresses, fancy 
phaetons, and trips to Vienna. The Winter sport of 
** bobbing,’’ illustrated in our sketches, offers one 
feature that impresses the stranger by its novelty. 
The “ bob” consists of along, narrow seat, mounted 
upon two sleds, the front one of which is pivoted. 
It is steered bya small boy, reclining in the position 
shown in the picture. It is handsomely decorated, 
and holds trom six to ten persons. On pleasant 
Winter evenings the sloping streets of the city are 
alive with this sport, which is participated in by all 
ages alike. The oldest editor in Milwaukee, a bank 
president and his wife, a distinguished flour mer- 
chant and his wife, and the most talked-about 
Senator in the United States, have been seen rushing 
down Marshall Street together on a bob-sled like a 
row of Konewka’s silhouettes. 


ids, peasant- 





A. M. THOMSON, 
Epitok MILWAUKEE SENTINEL. 


Mr. A. M. Toomsox, Editor of the Milwaukee 
Sentinel, was born in Pittsburgh, Pa, in 1822. 
He lived in Ohio for many years, and went to Wis- 
consin in 1848, the year when the Territory became 
a State. For several years he managed a firm in 
Hartford, Washington County, acquiring wealth by 
the rise in real estate values, and not neglecting 
the cultivation of his mind. 

In 1857 Mr. Thomson became assistant editor 
of the Milwaukee Free Democrat, under the direc- 
tion of Mr. F. M. Booth, one of the most powertal 
writers, and at that time the most influential editor 
in the State. In 1861 he founded, in the town of 
Hartford, the Home Jeague, an independent 
weekly paper, which he condvcted for three years. 
He became proprietor and editor of the Janesville 
Gazetie in 1864. He became editor of the Mil- 
waukee Sentinel in 1870, when that paper became 
the property of a stock company, at a valuation 
of $150,000. The editor now owns a majority of 
the stock. 

Mr. Thomson's political prominence dates from 
the time of his purchase of the Janesville Gazette. 
He was Sergeant-at-Arms of the Legislature of 
1863-4. He was elected to the Assembly in 1868, 
when he was designated for the Speaker’s chair 
by acclamation, receiving the only compliment of 
the kind ever paid in Wisconsin to a Representative 
in his first term. He was again chosen Speaker of 
the Assembly in 1869. in the same year his 
claims to the office of Governor of Wisconsin, as 
against Mr. Lucius Fairchild, were urged by many 
papers in the State, and in the Republican Conven- 
tion he received a respectable vote. 

During the past Summer Mr. Thomson, as the 
leading party editor of the State, and as a politician 
without reproach, was urged by over twenty Re- 
publican papers of Wisconsin as candidate for the 
office of Lieutenant-Governor, on the ground of 
his qualifications to succeed Governor Washburn, 
who is expected to abandon the Executive Chair 
for the United States Senate before the expiration 
of his next term. But he withdrew from the con 
test before the nominating convention met. 

Mr. Thomson has lately issued, in a tasteful 
volume, a collection of the verses that he has 
written and published in the intervals of the se- 
verer occupations of his profession during a period 
of nearly twenty years. Several of his poems, 
inspired by the events of the war, had a wide influ- 
ence in the West. By virtue of his position in 
his profession, and his influence in his party, 
he is to be described as the leading editor of 
Wisconsin. He is, perhaps, a trifle too far in ad- 
vance of the requirements of his section to be 
considered altogether representative. His unexcep- 
tionable taste impairs the vigor of his paper in the 
estimation of some classes of its readers. His 
paper reflects the character of the editor. It is 
calm, reserved, scholarly, sincere. It is with- 
out either enthusiasm or flippancy. If it occasion- 
ally neglects opportunities, it at least makes no 
errors. Mr. Thomson probably, as well as any 
editor anywhere, knows what no/ to put into print. 
iis paper lacks sometimes the readiness and the 
Mejtiveness which are especially valued in a 
Vestern community. It always manifests a degree 
of judigial continence and research that no editor 
of experience can fail to appreciate. 





HENRY A. CHITTENDEN, Jr., 
Epiror MILWAUKEE JOURNAL OF COMMERCE, 


Henry A. CHITTENDEN, Jr., was born at Hart- 
ford, Connecticut, twenty-seven years ago. He 
was graduated at Yale and from Columbia Law 
School: and while reading law he conducted the 
morning issue of the Brooklyn Union, which was 
founded and owned by his uncle, S. B. Chittenden, 
the great drygoods merchant. Young Chittenden 
made as powerful a paper of his part of the Union 
as Edward Cary, now of the New York Times, 
made a splendid one of his half. H. C. Bowen 
bought the Union, and Chittenden floated to the 
New York Standard. There he was honest, ener- 
getic, faithful and sprightly. Three years ago he 
purehased a considerable interest in the Milwaukee 
Journal of Commerce, which he has made not only 
a solid business success, but one of the best papers 
in the West; and by virtue of enterprise, vigor 
and a certajn fairness of criticism, he has placed 
himself as a journalist in the rank with Horace 
White and Henry Watterson. It is the destiny of 
every trading town with a population of at least 
a hundred thousand to have one great, quotable 
journalist, as Cincinnati has Halstead; Chicago, 
White ; Louisville, Watterson; and St. Louis, Gros- 
venor; and the name of Chittenden will be known 
as widely and as honorably in connection with Mil- 
waukee. A man of flashing enthusiasms, his style 
as a writer is tempered by a strength of reasoning 
power and a breadth of political scholarship that 
make him one of the most trustworthy editors in 
American journalism. His conservatism is aggres- 
sive ; and though in his sincere love for beauty of 
writing he sometimes sprinkles his columns with the 
colors of the prism, we know that he reflects only 
the light of one fair purpose. What he most shows 
is force—not the brutal strength of a remorseless 
sledgehammer, but the power of a conscientious 
thinker. His studies in finance and politics have 
been deep, and it is surprising with what facility he 
applies them to practical current events. Some- 





times his ideas and his style are promising rather 
than finished ; but he is so honest with his hints that 
we know to-morrow will bring the full achievement. 
His writing is as flexible as it is bold; his is not the 
wild, mad dash of a literary dragoon, but the ma- 
neuvre of a skilled lancer. What we most admire 
in him, after his persistent faithfulness, is his point- 
edness. This characteristic 1s shown as finely in his 


creation of subjects as in his selection of words. | 


He is a man who is always refining. Yesterday it 
was the rollicking sentiment of Dickens that 
charmed him; but to-day he found that Dickens, 
though sympathetic, is crude, and he is not long in 


in the sculptural art of Eliot and Thackeray. But 
he adds to his fneness of touch a sprightliness of 
action. Watterson does not excel him im rhetorical 
dash, nor Godkin in prudent radicalism. Yet he is 
now only a delicate scholar battling with the con- 
fused customs of frontier business, and winning his 
battle. If he merely promises to infuse sentiment 
with reason as strongly as George Eliot does, and 
to solve the problem of putting heart into the cold 
energy of Northwestern journalism, it is because 
he dates his birth from the time when Wisconsin 
first became a State. He has made his promise ; 
he is twenty-seven, the age at which many success- 
ful men, Phillips, Raymond, Young, made their first 
mark. J. 0. G. 





To Tureatre Gorrs.—In the present season 
we cannot do a greater service to the public, more espe- 
cially the fashionable portion, than to point out to them the 
superior advantages offered by the Union Square Hotel for 
all who visit the theatres, opera, and other places of pub 
lic amusement. Visitors who come to New York periodi 
cally to enjoy the pleasures of music and the drama are 
especially attracted to this central and superb hotel, on 

ccount of its propinquity to every point of public in 
terest. Within a stone’s throw from where the genius of 
Salvini thrills all who come within the magic of his 
spell—where Nilsson, Lucca, Di Murska, Tamberlik and 
Campanini hold thousands spellbound, the Union Square 
Hotel is admirably situated to command the preference 
from all others. This great desideratum is enhanced by 
the admirable arrangements of the courteous proprietors, 
Messrs. Dam & Sanborn, whose cuisine has acquired such 
universal reputation under the special management of 

ieur Sivori, who, inheriting the genius of Ude and 
V has adapted it to the tastes of our habitués. It is 
universally acknowledged that few remember such a bril- 
liant season as the present; and we feel a peculiar plea- 
sure and duty to present to our readers the prominent 
claims of the Union Square Hotel. It is in all respects a 
model establishment, from the highest to the lowest, 
The gentlemanly courtesy of the proprietors seems to 
pervade all the employes; and every one who has trav- 
eled Knows how much their comfort depends upon the 
civility and attention of the waiters, Nor must we omit 
commending the great quiet and order that reigns through- 
out this fine establishment. There is no hurry, nor bust- 
ling nor confusion; order is supreme, and their punctu- 
ality is proverbial. All feel when they are there that 
they have the comforts of a home, with the luxuries of a 
palace, In a word, it is the beau-ideal of a hotel in every 
respect, 





Wirsovut doubt, Mr. Hartz is one of the 
most wonderful magicians that has ever appeared before 
a New York audience. His tricks are original and very 
pleasant. Let us particularly mention one bit of magic, 
where the performer, after washing his hands in a large 
basin of water, throws the contents of the vessel over 
the audience, and, to the amusement of the spectators, 
they are smothered with flowers instead of being deluged 
with water. The bower of Flora is a beautiful trick, in 
which Mr. Hartz causes to grow from common flower- 
pots, filled with earth, beautiful plants laden with flowers, 
the flower-pots all the time being in sight of the audience. 
The aerostat-spirituel is a marvelous feat, which has re 
quired twelve years’ work for Mr. Hartz to complete. It 
consists of a young lady, who is chloroformed, and who 
is merely supported by her elbow on the top of a pole 
resting on a four-legged stool, appearing actually to float 
about in space. The conjurer never touches her. She 
ascends and descends at the will of the operator, and 
there are no wires or cords by which she could be affected. 
His success crowds Ferrero’s New Assembly Rooms, Tam- 
many Hall. 








WE have already noticed the Geyser Spout- 
ing Spring of Saratoga, and called attention to the 
wonderful medicinal qualities of its waters. In alluding 
to the subject again, we can but repeat our former com 
mendation. One of the partners, Mr. Jacob M. Adams, 
has purchased the interest of Mr. George T. Batcheller, 
and hereafter this valuable property will be under the 
management of Messrs. Deman, Vail and Adams. When 
the entérprise and ability of these gentlemen are taken 
into consideration, there is no reason to believe that the 
waters of the Geyser Spring will be any the less popular 
than they have been in the past. 





Tue visit of Wilkie Collins, one of the 
most popular novelists of the day, to this country, has 
induced Messrs. T. B. Peterson & Brothers, of Philadel- 
phia, to issue a new edition of his works, and at a rate 
so reasonable as to place it within the reach of all. The 
portrait they give is a very excellent one, The type is 
clear, and the paper very good. 








Wowman’s Work anp Woman’s Hearttu.— 
The claim of the Willcox & Gibbs Sewing Machine to the 
first place in the foremost rank of family sewing-machines, 
is founded not only upon its, working qualities, but also 
upon the fact, as testified to by many physicians of emi- 
nence, that it can be used by delicate women without 
danger or detriment to health. 





Important Testimony To WiLLcox & GiBps 
Sewinc Macuine.—A physician writes: ‘‘My wife some 
nine months ago exchanged a machine for 
one of yours (Willcox & Gibbs). I unhesitatingly testify 
that from personal observation and experience, I regard 
it in a physiological and sanitary point of view preferable 
to any other of the many machines I have seen. It has 
given entire satisfaction to my family, as it is not liable to 
get out of order, and runs easily, requiring but little 
effort to work it.” 





Centaur Liniment. 


The great discovery of the age. There is no pain which 
the Centaur Liniment will not relieve, no swelling which 
it will not subdue, and no lameness which it will not cure. 
This is strong language, but it istrue. It is no humbug; 
the recipe is printed around each bottle. A circular con- 
taining certificates of wonderful cures of rheumatism, 
neuralgia, lock-jaw, sprains, swellings, burns, scalds, 
caked breasts, poisonous bites, frozen feet, gout, salt- 
rheum, ear-ache, etc., and the recipe of the Liniment will 
be sent gratis to any one. It is the most wonderful heal- 
ing and pain-relieving agent the world has ever produced. 
It sells as no article ever before did sell, and it sells be- 
cause it does just what it pretends todo. One bottle of 
the Centaur Liniment for animals (yellow wrapper) is 
worth a hundred dollars for spavined, strained or galled 
horses and mules, and for screw-worm in sheep. No 
family or stock-owner can afford to be without Centaur 
Liniment. Price, 50 cents; large bottles, $L J. B. Rosx 
& Co., 58 Broadway, New York. 


Castoria is more than a substitute for Castor Oil. 
It is the only safe article in existence which is sure to 
regulate the bowels, cure wind-colic and produce natural 
sleep. it is pleasant to take, Children need not cry and 
mothers may sleep. 922-47 


FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER, 
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| over 26 years, and not one bottl 
. | lies have used it for year-, and state if 
discovering that there is sentiment, as well as sense, | 
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Tne new Colonnade Hotel, Philadelphia | 


Pa, is uj the sume street, connected by cars, with 
INDEPENDENCE HALu. 


No pay, if Dr. Tobias’s Venetian Liniment 
does not cure (when first taken) Cholera, Diarrhea, Dys- 


entery, Croup, Colic and Sea Sickness, taken internally— 
warranted perfectly harmless (see oath accompanying 
each bottle)—and Chronic Rheumatism, Sore Throats, 


uises, Old Sores, Pains in the Limbs, Back and 
This Liniment has been warranted for 
returned Many fami- 
it was $10 per 
Depot, 10 Park 
943-45 


Mumps, Br 
Chest, externally 


bottle they would not be without it 
Place, New York 


HEA, 427 Broome Street, cor. Crosby St. 
LO offers now acomplete assortment of Fall and Winter 
clothing for men and boys, of fine an nedium quality; 
also, custom clothing, Broadway mistits, etc., 40 per cent 
less than original cost. No trouble to show goods, uf 






Dovean, MANvuFACTURER and DEALER in 
GENT’S HATS, Etc. 102 Nassau, corner of Ann Street, 
New York. 939-01 


E. & H. T. Anthony & Co., 591 Broadway, 
N. Y., opposite Metropolitan Hotel. Chromos and Frames, 
Stereoscopes and View Graphoscopes, Albums and 
Celebrities, Photo- Lantern Slides, and Photographic 
Materials. tf 


The best * Elastic Truss’ in the world is now 
sold by Pomeroy & Co., 744 Broadway, New York, for 
three dollars. Write to them for full particulars. 





Surgical Elastic Stockings for enlarged veins, 
and Supporting Belts of best quality, at PomERoy’s, 744 
Broadway, N. Y. tf 


Some parents object to large 
families on account of their 
heavy Shoe bills; by buying 
Silver-Tipped shoes you can 
reduce them two-thirds. 





Boots and Shoes should be worn 
by Ministers, Lawyers, Doctors, 
Merchants, Farmers, and every 
Son and Daughter of Adam. 
941-44 





FALL AND WINTER 
DRESS GOODS, ETC. 
— = 








s 
Great Reduction 
in prices in the various departments of 
English and French Dress Goods, 
Plain Colored, Fancy and Black Silks, 
Paris Embroideries, Handkerchiefs, 
Laces of Every Description, 
Blankets, Flannels, Quilts, etc. 





Infants’, Misses’ & Ladies’ Furnishing Dept’s. 
| COMPLETE OUTFITS (ready made and to urder 
| India Camel’s-Hair Shawls and Scarfs, 
Cashmere and Woolen Shawls. 
Mourning Dress Goods, 
Cloths, Cassimeres and Coatings, 
Hosiery and Underwear, 
Gentlemen’s Furnishing Goods, etc., etc., 
AT PRICES EQUALLY LOW. 


PARIS AND CITY-MADE 
Fall and Winter Garments 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION NOW OPEN. 


FURS. FURS. 


A splendid assortment of RICH and MEDIUM PRICED 
FURS 


Russian and Hudson Bay Sable, Silver and Blue 
Fox, Otter, Beaver, Grebe, Chinchilla, 
Lynx, Seal, Black Marten, Ermine, 

Mink and Silver Coney. 

Fur Robes, Seal Sacques and Hats, and 





FUR TRIMMINGS IN EVERY VARIETY. 





H. O'NEILL & CO.,, 


IMPORTERS OF 


MILLINERY GOODS, 


Have now open a full line of CHOICE GOODS. 


FRENCH FELT HATS & BONNETS. 


Splendid quality of AMERICAN FELT, $1.48, in ail the newest shades and latest shapes 


LACES. 


MADE-UP LACE GOODS. 


LACE RUFFLINGS in endless variety. WE MANUFACTURE ALL OUR LACE GOODS. 


RIBBONS. 


All the Newest Shades in Bonnet Ribbons, Sash Ribbons, Fancy 
100 dozen Roman Sashes, $2.20; 100 dozen Roman Sashes, $2,60. 


and Roman Scarfs. 
All Silk. 


SILK VELVETS. 


Splendid quality BLACK VELVET, $2.50 a yard. 


OSTRICH 


BLACK OSTRICH PLUMES, from $1.50 upwards. 
shades. y 


Full line of all the new shades of Velvets. 


PLUMES. 


WILLOW PLUMES, FANCY FEATHERS, OSTRICH TIPS in all 
LADIES’ TIES, CREPE DE CHINE, WINDSOR TIES, FANCY TIES. 


az All Goods Marked in Plain Figures, 


N. B.—Reduction to the Trade, 


H. O'NEILL & CO., 


8327 e& 329 Sixth Awenue, near Twenticth St. 





Wedding Cards, No. 302 Broadway. 
JAMES EVERDELL. Established 1840. tf 





10 A DAY. Employment forall. Patent Novelties 
GEORGE L, FELTON,119 Nassau St.,N.Y. [941-92 





| | UNTERS’ AND TRAPPERS’ GUIDE to use and care 

of Arms and Ammunition; making and using 
Traps, Snares and Nets; Baits and Baiting; Poisons; Bird 
Lime; Preserving, Stretching, Dressing, Tanning and 
Dyeing Skins and Furs; Fishing, etc. Mailed for 20 
cents, by C. S. RILEY, Holland, N. Y. 


AGENTS WANTED everywhere to canvass for the 


Mary Clemmer Ames? x. 0, 
TEN YEARS IN WASHINGTON. 


It tells of the ‘‘ Inner Life,”” wonders, marvels, mysteries, etc., of the 
Capital, “42a Woman Sees Them,’’—and is the most popular book out 
Sor Agents who are selling jrom 10 to 20 aday. One reports V4in & 
days—one 78 in & days—one lady 6Y in 8 days/ Old Agents, New 
Agents, Ladies—or anyone desiring to make money—A ddress, stating 
experience,etc., A.D. WORTHINGTON & CO., Hartford, Ct. 








i SAMPLES sent by mail for 50c. that retail quick for 
$10. R. L. WoLcort, 181 Chatham Square, N. Y. 
931-82 





THE NEW YORK 
CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


(Formerly at 820 Broadway and 32 Fifth Ave.), 
Now located at 


No. 5 EAST FOURTEENTH STREET, 
NEAR FIFTH AVENUE, 
(Next door to DELMONICO’S), 


Has long enjoyed a reputation which connects with it all 
that is progressive in present musical instruction in this 
country. 

It is the only chartered music-school in the State, 
having no branch in this city, and being entirely distinct 
from other institutions, which imitate its name without 
even attempting to imitate its merits. 

Every branch of Vocal and Instrumental Music, Har- 
mony, Composition and Modern Languages is here 
taught (privately and in classes), by the most eminent 
instructors in the land, at a price within the reach of all. 

Subscription Books open daily from 9 a. mM. to3 p.m 


BROOKLYN BRANCH, 
102, 104, and 106 Court Street, near State. 








66 puts ” and “CALLS.”— $10 to $100 
will secure these privileges on Stocks or Gold. 
No risk operating in Wall Street on this plan. Many of 
these contracts during the panic paid several thousand 
dollars profit, and all been duly honored by the makers. 
Explanatory Book, with origin of Wall Street, mailed on 
application. Orders executed on margin. W. F. HUBBELL 
& CO., Bankers and Brokers, 39 Wail Street, New York. 
P. 0. Box, 2,282. w 


Novelty Printing Presses 


THE BEST YET INVENTED 
For Amateur and Business Purposes, 
and UNSURPASSED for General 
Job Printers. 

OVER 8,000 IN USE. 
BENJ. 0. WOODS, Manufacturer 
And Dealer in Every Description of 
PRINTING MATERIAL, 
349-351 bederal, and 152 Kneeland Sts., Boston; Branch 
Store, 543 B’dway & 88 Mercer St., N. Y. Agents, Kelly, 
Howell & Ludwig, Phila’ J. F. Edwards, St. Louis, Mo.; 
A. C. Kellogg, Chicago, Ill. Send for Pamphlet. 

per month guaranted sure to 


tfeow 
$100 T0 yA") Agents everfwhere selling 


our New Seven Strand’ White Platina Clothes Lines. 
Sells readily atevery house. Samples free. Address the 
GrraRD WIRE MILLS, Philadelphia, Pa 938-62e0w 











I WARRANT ONE 
BOTTLE a perfect cure in all 
the worst forms of PILEs, two 
to four in Leprosy, SCROFULA, 
RuevmatismM, Sart Ruaevm, 
CANCER, CATARRH, KIDNEY 
DisEAsES, and all diseases of 
the Skin, and the greatest 
BLoop PURIFIER ever discov- 
ered. Entirely vegetable. I 
request all to send and take 
back their money in all cases of failure. None for 15 years. 
H. D. FOWLE, Chemist, Boston. Sold throughout the 








world $labottle. Send for Circulars, 935-41 
PERFECTION ! 
BOKER’S BITTERS. 

Beware of Counterfeits. 936-46-eow 





The United States Publishing Co. 


Now reorganizing their Bureau of Agencies, are prepared 
to offer to Canvassers choice of territory for their forth- 


coming 
GRAND PICTORIAL WORK, 


All Round the World,” 


This large quarto volume is embellished with over 
EIGHT HUNDRED FINE ENGRAVINGS, 
costing SIXTY THOUSAND DOLLARS to pro- 
duce and fully illustrate the text. Agents will find it the 
Subscription Book of the season. Address, for Territory, 
Conditions, and Terms : 


UNITED STATES PUBLISHING CO., 


t€ 11413 University Place, N. ¥. City. 
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STATEN ISLAND 


Fancy Dyeing Establishment. 


BARRETT, NEPHEWS & CO. 





Priwncipan Orrice, 5 & 7 Joun Street, New Yore 

Branch Office in New York, No. 1142 Broadway, two 
doors above Twenty-sixth Street making two offices 
only) in New York City. Branch Office, 279 Fulton 
“treet, corner of Tillary, Brooklyn Branch Office in 
Philadelphia, 47 North Eighth Street. Branch Office in 
Baltimore, 110 West B more Street All kinds of Dress 
Goods, in the piece or made into garments, Dyed, Cleansed 
or Retinished. Ladies’ Dre ‘loaks, Mantillas, etc., in 
all Fabrics, Cleaned without Ripping Gentlemen’s 
Coats, Overcoats, Pant Vests, et DYED OR CLEANED 
WITHOUT RIPPING. Kid Gloves and Feathers Cleaned or 
Dyed. Linen and Muslin Window Shades, Chintz Cur. 
tains, etc., Cleaned and Glazed. Lace and Muslin Curtains, 


rable Coy 
Damask and Moreen Curtain 


BARRETT, NEPHEWS & CO. 
mF 


Office in Brooklyn, 279 FuLTON SvReeET, corner TILLARY. 
INT. 
SUPERIOR FITTING 
SHIRTS & COLLARS. 


READY MADE AND TO ORDER. 
Ea. A. NEW EUKL, 


tfo 727 Broadway, corner Waverly Place. 


ers, Carpets, Ru etc., Cleaned and Refinished 
s beautifully Dyed 


Principal Office, Nos. 5 & 7 Joun Strexr, 








£597 BROADWAY.NY. 


Importers of 
Watches, Diamonds, 
AND 
FINK JEWELRY. 


AMERICAN WATCHES. 
LARGEST STOCK IN THE CITY. 
Biddeford, Me 


MONTH to 
NOVE LTY CO., 


THE 


Boys! New Monthly, 


FRANK LESLIE’S 


Agents. 
943-55 


Male or‘ Female 


Boys of -America, 
Boys of America, 
Boys ot America, 
soys of America, 
Boys ot Ameri 

Boys of America, 
Boys of America, 


CONTAINS THE 
STORY OF 
STORY OF 
STORY OF 
STORY OF 
STORY OF 
ENTITLED 
HARKAWAY’S 
HARKAWAY’S 
HARKAWAY’S 
HARKAWAY’S 
HARKAWAY’S 
JACK HARKAWAY’S 
JACK HARKAWAY’S 
The first portion of the career of this dashing hero and 
favorite with boys; full of mischief, brim full of fun, 
with no end of adventure and romance, considered by all 
to be the 
BEST BOYS’ 
BEST BOYS’ 
BEST BOYS' 
BEST BOYS’ 
BEST BOYS’ 


BEST 
BEST 


BOYS’ 
BOYS’ 
BEST BOYS’ 
BEST BOYS’ 
BEST BOYS’ 


THE 
THE 
THE 
THE 
THE 


AGE, 
AGE 
AGE, 
AGE, 
AGE, 


JACK 
JACK 
JACK 

“JACK 
JACK 


SCHOOL-DAYS, 
SCHOOL-DAYS, 
SCHOOL-DAYS, 
SCHOOL-DAYS, 
SCHOOL-DAYS, 
SCHOOL-DAYS, 
SCHOOL-DAYS, 


STORY 
STORY 
STORY 
STORY 
STORY 


EVER PUBLISHED. 
EVER PUBLISHED. 
EVER PUBLISHED. 
EVER PUBLISHED. 
EVER PUBLISHED. 


Also, a continuation of the very popular Story, entitled 
STAGE STRUCK! STAGE STRUCK! 
STAGE STRUCK! STAGE STRUCK! 


STRUCK! 
STRUCK! 
STRUCK! 
STAGE STRUCK! STAGE STRUCK 
STAGE STRUCK! STAGE STRUCK 
A Story full of Fun and Ludicrous Incidents of the most 
side ~plitting character, as well as the continuation of 
ROB, THE ROVER! 
ROB, THE ROVER! 
ROB, THE ROVER! 
ROB, THE ROVER! 
ROB, THE ROVER! 
A story of the most exciting adventures with the pirates. 
THE CHEAPNESS OF THIS MONTHLY IS 
MARVELOUS! 


IT CONTAINS 


64 QUARTO PACES, 


ILLUSTRATED WITH 


40 Bingravings, 


AND STITCHED IN A 


BEAUTIFUL COLORED COVER. 


This “BOYS OF AMERICA ” is devoted to just such 
matter as will interest, instruct, and charm the boys. 
Entertaining Stories, Adventures, Games of all kinds, 
Athletic Amusements, Work and Play, Fun, Humor, 
Sketches of Animals, History, Biography, etc, It is the 
cheapest periodical ever ollered., 


PRICE ONLY 15 OTS. A NUMBER! 
$1.50 a Year; 4 Copies to one address, $6, with 
Extra Copy to one getting up the Club. 


FRANK LESLIE, 
537 Pearl Strect, New York. 


STAGE 
STAGE 
STAGE 


STRUCK 
STRUCK 
STRUCK 


STAGE 
STAGE 
STAGE 





FRANK LESLIE'S ILLUSTR. ATED NEWSPAPER, 


DEG R AAF 
7 and 89 Bowery, 65 Chrystie, and 


& TAY LO! q. 
130 and 132 Hester Street, New York, 


(Branch Store, 81 Fourth Avenue) 


STILL CONTINUE TO KEEP 





THE LARGEST STOCK OF 
PARLOR, DINING AND BEDROOM 
Furniture, Carpets, 
Oil-Cloths, 


Spring-Beds, Etc., 


Mattresses, 


Of any House in the United States, 
Retail at Wholesale prices. 


which they offer to 





Gents’ and Boys’ sizes, 

equal in appearance and for time to 
styles orjewelry at one-tenth the cost 
get one free. Send postal order a 
for our Illustrated Circular. Addre 


Ladies’, 











335 Br oadw ay, New York ci 


Imitation Gold-Watches, Chains ana Jewelry. 


This metal has all the brilliancy 


and durability of Gold. Prices, $15, $20 and $25 each. 
Hunting Cases and Chromoneter Balance, 
Gold Watches. Chai ns from $2to$i2each. Allthe latest 
of Gold. Goodssent C. 0. D by e vir ss; by ordering six you 
nd we will send the goo e “xpense. Send stamp 
ss, COLLINS METAL WwW ATC FACTOR 
ty. 


atent Levers, 








PR INTING. 


New and vahuable invention. 
ness man should have one. 
Ouljits Jrom $10 upwards 
Sor Catalogue of Presses. Type, ¢ 
Golding & Co., 14 Kilby ot.. 


‘uls, 





SELF-4L4NKING PEARL PRESS a= 
Every busi-\-- 
Presses and | 
Send stamp 
ce. 
Boston. 


Beautiful Jaen marking Clothing 
and print g Cards, &c. One will do fora 
whole family. Movable Type Profitable, 
amusing and instructive Jor the young. 
ah Jet Printer $1. Silver $1.25, 
gam with Ink, Type and neat Case, delivered 
by mail anywhere. 3 Alphabets extra bve. 
Golding & Co. 14 Kibyst. Boston, 


| > ss 







Jo 


4 





Now Ready. 


FRANK LESLIE’S 


Comic Almanac 
For (874, 


With over 
SO Comic Illustrations, 
And full of 
IIumorous Reading Matter. 
Price, 15 Cents. 


Tow to Make Money 


2(( PIANOS and ORGANS, NEW 
SECOND-HAND, of FIRST-CLASS 
will be sold at LOWER PRICES for cash, 
STALLMENTS, or for rent, in CITY 
DURING THIS FINANCIAL CRISIS, by 
IIORACE WATERS & 
No. 481 Broadway, 
THAN EVER BEFORE OFFERED IN NEW YORK. 
AGENTS WanTED for the Sate of Waters’ CELEBRATED 
PIANos, ConceRTO, PARLOR, and ORCHeSTRAL ORGANS. 
Great inducements to the trade 


and 
MAKERS, 
or on IN- 
or COUNTRY, 


SON, 


R OYAL HAVANA LOTTERY.— 
v Change of Scheme ; $525,000 drawn every 17 days, 
commencing August 30th. 





1 prize ee oe $100,000 
2 eier 50,000 
A Rae et Re aro ee 25,000 
Pr eer es 10,000 
PE ty 5 cos 0ss'nkeu 44048 conn cdaenne 5,000 





EK: ASY, without any investment. Address, , 897 other prizes amount ng to $300,000. Information 
wi th stamp, Box 3696, New York. tf furnished ; or lers filled; ilars sent free on application; 
baie 5 aicaaaiaeatiii Sp ir Bank Bills and P tin rnments purchased. 
Male ja male $30 a TAYLOR & CO., Bankers, No. 11 Wall Street. 
WORKING CLASS. 2's om 

home, day or evening; no capital; instructi ons an id val- le 4 MONTH and expenses to good Canvassers 
uable package of goods sent free by mail. Address with | ——— and staple as flour. Samples 

six cent return stamp, M. YOUNG & CO., 178 Greenwic h | free. C LiInINGTON, Chicago, 940-52 
Street, N. Y. sata ™ - - —— — 
ae Saat | PATENTS OBTAINED for inventors without charge. 
$125 °. A WEEK! Best Cheap Shuttle Sewing Machine Pamphlet free. C. A, Suaw, 110 Tremont St., Boston 

he world, J. S HAYES, Glen's Falls, N. Y | . Pop 

942-45, a 942-44 


PLUCKY AGENTS 


Can « vy make $150 and over per month selli 
Modern and Reliable Maps and o 
#@ictoriai Charts. Term 

too KE. C. BRIDGMAN, 5 Barclay 


ng our 
ah alanaae 
and Catalogue 

N. ¥. 


Street, 


AGENTS WANTED FOR 


BEHIND = SCENES 


IN WASHINCTON. 


The spiciest and best selling book ever published. It 
tells all about the Credit Mobilier Scandal, Senatorial 
Briberies, Congressmen Rings, Lobbies, and the Wonder- 
ful Si ights of the National Capital. It sells quick. Send 
for Circulars, and see our terms and a full description of 
the work. Address, CONTINENTAL PUBLISHING CO., 
New York, or NATIONAL PUBLISHING CO., Philadelphia 
and Chicago. 





ENT FREE to inventors and Owners of Patents, 
b/ Valuable Pamphlet. C. A. SHAW, Boston. 941-44 


SCOTTRON’S 


Adjustable Mirror 


A Gives the front, side, and back 
views perfectly. Very useful for 
Ladies, Hatters, Tailors, Milli- 
tners and others. Send for Price 
List, inclosing stamp. 
8s. R. SCOTTRON, 
177 Canal St., N.V. 


At W. A. Willard’s Looking Glass Manufactory. 












ORTABILITY combined with 

great power in FIELD, MAR- 
INE, TOURISTS’, OPERA, and gen- 
eral outdoor day and night double 
perspective glasses ; will show ob- 
jects distinctly at from two to six 
miles. Spectacles of the greatest 
power, to strengthen and improve 
the sight, without the distressing result of frequent 
changes. Catalogue sent by inclosing stamp. SEMMONS, 
Oculists’ Optician, 687 Broadway, N.Y 


WOMEN, 


Games, etc., in Fine ir own localities. 
Catalogue, Terms, etc., sent FREE. 
937-49 P. 0. VICKERY & CO., 








MEN, Girls and Boys wanted, to sell our 
French and American Jewelry, Books, 


Augusta, Me. 


No capital needed. | 


A Montn to Lady Agents everywhere. 
dress, ELLs } M'r’G Co., Boston. 


$125 12° 
| $5to$20 


work for usin te 
tise. | Part sulars 


RUSSIAN TURKISH BATHS, 
| GIBSON’S BUILDINGS, 
'Cor. Broadway and Thirteenth Street. 


‘T\HESE BATHS are the largest and most complete in 
the City. They combine the best features of the two 
most noted and valuable systems of bathing—the Russian 
and Turkish. The Russian, in the application of vapor, 
and the manner of cleansing the skin, together with a 
series of douches and plunges, thus effecting relaxation 
and reaction, producing a powerful and invigorating 
effect ; the Turkish, in the luxurious shampooing of the 
whole body. 

The use of cold water does not involve such violent 
shocks as is generally supposed. There is no discomfort 
attending the process; but, on the contrary, the sensations 
produced are of so pleasing a nature as to render these 
baths the means of real luxury 


HOURS OF BATHING: 
From 7 A. M. to9 P. M., and on SUNDAYS from 7A M. 
to 12 M. 


DAYS FOR LADIES: 


WEDNESDAYS, SATURDAYS, 
_9A M. tol} . M. 


ALRE ADY OUT. 
THE NEW NUMBER OF 


FRANK LESLIE’S BUDGET OF FUN, 


Full 


Ad- 
tf 








per day! Acents wanted! All classes of working pe, 

ple, of either sex, young or old, make more money at 

»are moments, or all the time, than atanvthing 
ad livess pas G. | Stinson & Co,, Portland, ene. 








MONDAYS, and from 





and comic 
the illustra- 


of Humorous Engravings 
hits at the times. Among 
tions is a cartoon of Sairy Gamp Bri- 
tannia and Uncle Sam, about Sam’s clever 
boy, Ulysses; also a series of political 
sketches, How I got the Nomination ; also 
a series of comic pictures representing 
Woman's Rights in a Novel Light; be- 
sides numerous hits at the foibles of the 
day. There are in addition 16 pages of 
first-class reading matter, embracing all 
the prominent topics of the times, and 
written by the most popular authors. 





For s sale by all Newsmen, 





THE SANITARY HEATER. 








THE BEST HEATER 
IN THE WORLD 
For Warming Dwellings, Churches, Schools, etc. 


FOR TIK FOLLOWING REASONS: 


It has the largest amount of heating surface 
entirely free from dust and gases. 
No overheated 
Tespects to Steam 
Regulator, controlling the draft, regulating 
all times, and keeping the heat at a unitvorm tem- 
perature. No danger from overheated pipes. 
Th» heating surface is of heavy wrought-iron. 
NOT a HOT-AIR furnace. Every statement a 
fact. Rigid investigation solicited. g@- Send for Ilus- 


It is 
It has no dampers 
surfaces rhe heat is equal in all 
Heat. It has an 





. trated Circular and References, 


THE GOLD HEATING C0, 


105 BEEKMAN STREET, N. Y. 


Automatic | 
the fire at | 





EVERYBODY 


Should read 


FRANK LESLIE’S 


Chi 
ney Corne, 


It is the most entertaining paper published! 


ETTA W. PIERCE’S New Tale, 


é THE 
STopy OF P ‘ 
IRTH wy 


Which commenced in No. 439, is a novel of such sin- 
gular power, fascinating in its style, dramatic in action, 
and full of reality in its character and localities, that 
no lover of good serial stories should fail to commence 
and continue this striking novel 


With the same Number, a very handsome Gift-plate is 
GIVEN AWAY! 


“VOU SWEET LITTLE DARLING !’” 


Charming beyond description! 


The CHIMNEY CORNER is also publishing two other 
remarkably clever serials : 


“HOW THREE KEPT A SECRET,” 


AND 


“THE WITCH HUNTER.” 


The Short Stories, Adventures, etc., are of the highest 
literary character, and the engravings excellent. 


READY AT ALL NEWS DEPOTS. 
PRICE, TEN CENTS. 
SUBSCRIPTION, $4 a Year, Address, 


FRANK LESLIE, 


Pe arl Street, New York. 


537 





908 Prizes, amounting to 
Bai L MPPPeETePerererrrrrrrr Tire rrr: 
One Prize of.. 
One Prize of.. 
Two Prizes of. 
eee rr 

Drawings October 22d, November 8th, November 26th, 
December 18th. Circulars with full information sent 
free on application. 

Tickets for sale by P. C. DEVLIN, 
Printer, 30 Liberty Street, New York. 


Known & Read by All! 


FRANK LESLIE'S 


Boys’ & Girls’ Weekly, 


THE ONLY 


BOYS’ PAP 


ON THE CONTINENT. 





Stationer and 
939-42 








Full to the Brim of Interesting Matter. 





THE VERY BEST STORY OUT FOR THE 
BOYS! 


“JACK HARKAWAY AMONG THE 
BRIGANDS,” 


Which commenced in No. 353, continues to be full of 
excitement, adventure and romance, and is the boys’ 
favorite story. 


“The Scapegrace of the School,’ 


By the author of ‘Jack Harkaway,” which lately com- 
menced in No. 365, is a very interesting and intensely 
exciting story for boys. 


“ROBERT STANLEY,” 


Which commenced in No. 357, still holds its own, and / 
remains, as ever, a very interesting story. 


OTHER NEW STORIES ABOUT TO APPEAR, OF THE 
MOST ATTRACTIVE CHARACTER. 





THREE CASH PRIZES: 
$5, $2.50, and $1, 


GIVEN EVERY WEEK FOR BEST SOLUTIONS OF’ 
PUZZLES. 


DISTINGUISHED SCHOLARS 
EMINENT TEACHERS. 


READY EVERY WEDNESDAY, 


And for sale at all news-stands in the United Statea. 


PRICE, 5 CENTS. 


| eenntgngans Six Months, $1.25; One Year;- 
$2.50, 
| Postage to all parts of the United States, 20 cents a year. 


—_—_o———_ 








Address subscriptions, in al} cases, to 


FRANK LESLIE, 


537 Pearl Street, New Yorke 





= oe 
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RAVELERS 
( AEE BACCO“, 


A) INSURANCE COMPANY. 
vt  IARTFORD.CONN. 
Apply to any Agent or the Company. 









SEND FOR CATALOGUE, . * BICK 
BUILDERS NELL&CO., 27 Warren St 0 











9 Patent Concave " Ruler, 

CLEGG S Check and Paper Cutter. 
10 cents to $5 each 

If your Dealer will not obtain it for you, send to Head 

quarters, 150 Nassau Street, New York.  Inclose postage 

stamp for the New Cent iry Calendar, with Descriptiv 

Price List, Illustrated ) 


“GOLD PENS. 


FOLEY’S CELEBRATED GOLD PENS AND P¢NCILS, 
No. 2 Astor Hovuss, New York 932-57-0 


TECK 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 


PIANOS 


Are the 


TONE, FINISH, and DURABILITY. 
WAREROOMS, 25 East ‘V4th St., N. Y. 


Cheapest, because they surpass all others in 





BROWNE’S Metallic Weather Strips 
entirely exclude COLD Drafts and 


DUST around Windows_and Doors. 
Stop RATTLING SASHES. 


Stood 
the test 10 YEARS 


812 BROADWA 


Block above 
Stewart's 








CERMAN 
COVERNMENT LOTTERIES. 


SAXON, BRUNSWICK and HAMBURG. 


ROYAL HAVANA LOTTERY, 


Whole tickets, $24; halves, $12; quarters, $6; tenths, 
$2.40; twentieths, $1.20. WACHSMANN & CO., 

P. 0. Box 3316. 75 and 77 Nassau St., New York. 
935-86 o 





R? No, we would only call atten- 


tion to our WELL auGeR, with 

which a Man can earn $25 

per day in good Territory. 

50 feet 

res apy diameter, and a Poel 3 at the rate of 1 

ty arm, Township and County Rights for sale. Descrip» 

e book sentom receipt of 9 cts. postage. Address AUGER CO, 
Louis, Mo. State where you saw 


POMM™MERY'! 


SEC. CHAMPACNES. 
Henkell & Co. Hock Wines. 
Journu Freres Claret Wines. 


CHARLES CRAEF, Sole Agent, 


NEW YORK. 944.56-0 














Aasents Wanted. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE, 


DOMESTIC SEWING MACHINE C0., NEW, YORK. 


39 510 





Fertilizers, Chemical Manures, Agricultural 
Chemicals of all kinds. 
O° R pamphlet on “ Application of Fer- 


tilizers,”’ mailed free to parties writing us for 
same. H. J. BAKER & BROTHER, 215 Pearl Street, 
New York 943.-49-0 


THE PULSOMETER, OR MAGIC PUMP. 


The simplest, most durable and effect 
ive Steam ee now in use. Adapted 
to all situations, and performs all the 
_— tions of a steam pump, without its 
consequent wear and care No ma 
sian about it Nothing to wear out, 
Will pump gritty or muddy water with- 
out wear or injury to its parts. It can- 
not get out of order. 

C. HENRY HALL & CO., 
20 Cortlandt Street, 
New York City. 


4 The Best 
Printing Presses.7yfaae? 
» 4? Size for Cards, La- Size for Cir- 
SG6r. Envelopes, &c | b. 1 1 culars, Ete, 
Business Men do the! r own Printi g and Ad- 
vertising. Boys and Amateurs have delight- 
ful am Temenk and money making. . Send stamp 
for circular, specimens, etc., to the Manufacturers, 


KELSEY & CO., Meriden, Conn, 


BLEES 


NOISEL 
aoe STITCH 
AMILY 


Sinntag? Machine. 
Challezges the world 
in perfection of work, 
strength and beauty 
=of stitch, durability 
= of construction, abd 
i= rapidity of motion. 
Call and examine 
Send for circular. 

wanted. 


Agents 
BLEES S.M. CO, 
623 Broadway, N. Y. 
599 Washington Street, Boston, Mass 
256 State Street, Chicago, i 
248 North Eighth Street, Philadelp yhia, Pa 





939-49-0 
























dinner, but takes a cold 


goed Quality - 


NEWSPAPEK. 





PRANK Lis SLIi’S ILLU STRATED 





[November 1, 1873, 














“TWELVE HUNDRED A YEAR.” 


“T have luncheon or dinner down-town at a cost of from 35 to 50 cents a day. 


My wife gets no 
bite from the remains of brealcfast.” 


(‘ CLerk’s” Letrer To THE “Sun.”—See Pace 127, 





ALBRO & BROTHER S:, 


DEALERS IN 


TEAS COFFEES & WINES, 


No. 156 Bowery, 


West Side, Fourth Door above Broome Street, New York, 


Would respectfully invite your attention to the following List of Prices: 


Oolong Tea. Young Hyson Tea. 
3 .36 cts. per Pound. eed Quality e e § -* cts. per Pound. 
48 


‘ “ Extra Fine Qualit . .80 
|e aa Quality ra = ra oe * a ‘02 ; 
Best ? - .96 . Best © + L412 


Green and Black Mixed Teas. 


Good Quality - - $ 36 cts. per Pound, Good Quality - - $ 7 cts. per Pound. 
.60 ms 


Fine - 7 ° -« 
Extra Fine Quality -  .60 . _— rae Quality - .84 o 


Best . “ 
iaeeiiial Japan Tea Hyson ond ungotes Teas. 
P : Good Quality - - a cts. per Pound. 


English Breakfast Tea. 





Fine woney - $ .60 cts. per Pound. | Fine . 
Extra Fine Quality - *- .80 rs Extra Fine Quality - 80 
Best - = 1,00 Best om “ 


These Teas have been selected with great care, and are warranted to please. 


COFFEE ROASTED & GROUND EVERY MORNING. 


MO COR PUB s isi pcccsecvcveccscesce 18 cts. per pound. BE ST QU AL ITY oy D JAVA COFFEE. .36 cts. per pound 
FINE FAMILY COFFEE..............2 LANTATION «40 
CHOICE OLD COFFEE..............+. 28 “ 





We would call particular attention to the following list of Wines, Brandies, Whiskies, etc., as they are of very 
fine quality, and warranted pure. 
Hennessey and Otard Brandies, at $4, 6, $8, | Meder’s Swan Gin, at $4, $5 and $6 per gallon. 
$10 and $12 per gallon. Scotch and Irish Whiskies, at $4, $5 and $6 
Old Rye and Bourbon Whiskies, at $3, 4, $5 per gallon. 
and $6 per gallon. Madeira, Sherry and Poit Wines, at $3, $4, 
Jamaica Rum, ft $4, $6, $8 and $10 per gallon. $6, $8 and $10 per gallon. 


Any orders which you may favor us with will be promptly attended to, and if any article sent does not prove 
satisfactory, you can return it and receive your money again, as all the goods sold by us are warranted to give 


entire satis sfac ‘tion. 
\ © T : oe Al 
- Grand, Square, and Upright Pianos, 
_ | NEW YORK BRANCH HOUSE, No. 112 5th AVE, 
WM. KNABE & CO., Baltimore and New York. 

























R as they do now, but pews red modi erage of th D ert perked 204 babe 

oe AWS reproduce them from their elements, as the seltzer water has been reproduced in 
elle 

hav _SUA._ TARRANT’S EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT. 


SKVAD 


the most effective combination of a pure tonic, a wholesome laxative, a refreshing 
febrifuge, and a powerful anti-bilious agent at present known. The immediate and 
permanent relief that it affords in cases of chronic constipation, biliousness, 
stomach complaints, nervous depression, fever, rheumatism, dropsy, piles, headache, 
heartburn and flatulency, has become a proverb in every civilized portion of the 
American Continent, 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 





FREEMAN & BURR, “iozHns warenouses, 


\REEMAN & BURR open the season with an immence stoc . unparalleled in extent and variety, to which 
they cordially invite the attention of purchasers. Orders for garments to measure neatly and promptly 
executed at Moderate Prices. 


Ss” ITS, $10. 
gts. $15. 
STs, $20. 

UITS, $30. 
Sirs. $40. 


VERCOATS, $5, $40. 
VERCOATS, $15, $20. 
Gyr aaceats, $30, $40. 


B°** oo, $5, $8. 
B°** JITS, $10, $12, 


»t* -_ $15, $20. 





} 


| | selves, enables parties in all parts of the =— 


Surs. $50. 


REEMAN & BURR’S NEW 
SYSTEM FOR SELF MEA- 
SURE, of which thousands aval them. 


al —— for SELF-MEASURE, 
ABL tee. MELCSTR Anne pcan 
.\ Bl M ; SHIONS “ 


Oo! Ss. DIRECTION 
Seat renees arias ale bac ORDERS Sa CRDERING vy Lerten. 
FECT FIT ATFAINAELE.. SENT FREE ON APPLICATION, 








\j ANTED IMMEDIATELY—-104 young men to learn 


sending us the address of ten respectable 
Telegraphy, with good situation guaranteed and Seeees 


persons will receive, free, a beautiful Chromo 








Was NY 
E 


salary paid while _ ticing. Address, ON 


and instructions how to get h, t O 
940-44 o . A. SHEARMAN, Supt, Oberlin, O. |  Puibeiee ae 


Novelty Co., 1505 Willow St., Philadelphia, Pa, 





No other Musical Ir 


\ 


{ 





GEO. A. PRINCE & CO., 
Organs & Melodeons. 


The Oldest, Largest and Most Perfect Manufactory in 


the United States 


02,000 


w in use 


strument ever obtained the same 


popularity, 


Be Send for Price Lists 
oO Address, 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEinik, FHINS. 


Sold by all respectable dealers 
Wholesale Warchouse, #1 John St., N.Y. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS. 


ROYAL SAXON 
COVERNMENT LOTTERY 


At Leipsic, 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Germany. 

95,000 tickets. 47,500 prizes, 
ROYAL HAVANA LOTTERY. 
THEODOR ZSCHOCH, 

_F. 0. Box 5594. 116 Nassau St., New York 875-90 


What Artists say 


OF THE 


Wonder Camera. 





The Greatest Invention of 
the Age. 


(WILL SHOW ANY OPAQUE OBJECT.) 


New York, February 4th, 1872. 
FE. I. Tlorsmay, Esq. 

DEAR Strn—We have the pleasure to announce the 
Wonder Camera (a fitting name) as being the most com. 
plete of all Cameras now in use, it being managed so 
easily by a simple gas light. It may be used in ail kinds 
of weather in great contrast to the Solar Camera, which 
requires the sunshine. The grand quality of this Wonder 
Camera is, that any Picture Positive may be enlarged 
without the aid of a negative Not only pictures but 
natural flowers may be enlarged with ther natural colors, 
thus giving artists a wide range, especially those of good 
conception, for results new and novel. Persons seeing 
the Wonder Camera can appreciate its merits at a glance, 

Respectfully, Ss. P. bonny 
Operator at Gurney Gallery, N. Y. 


Inclose Stamp for Circular. 
E. I. HORSMAN, Sole Agent, 
0-i 100 William Street, N. Y. 








Grandest Scheme Ever Known. 


Fourth Grand Gift Concert 


FOR THE BENEFIT OF THE 


Public Library of Kentucky 


12,000 CASH GIFTS $1,500,000 


G2QS5O,000 for Sco. 


The Fourth Grand Gift Concert authorized by special 
act of the Legislature for the benefit of the Public Library 
of Kentucky, will take place in Public Library Hall, at 
Louisville, Ky 


WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 34d, 1873. 


Only sixty thousand tickets will be sold. The tickets 
are divided into ten coupons or parts. 
At this concert, which will be the grandest musical dis 


play ever witnessed in this country, the unprecedented 


sum of 
$1,500,000 


divided into 12,000 cash gifts, will be distribute by lot 
among the ticket-holders. 


LIST OF GIFTs. 


So Be RS 8 >, ee $250,000 
UR OI 2) |, err. 100,000 
det 6» ee 60,000 
GH GUA GA Ge Bec ccccevcccccscccccccs 000 
SO SE EE — eae 7,500 
10 CASH GIFTS, $10,000 each............... 100.000 

30 CASH GIFTS, eS rrr 150,000 

60 CASH GIFTS, BO Gis 6. 005:006:4:06:06% 50,000 

80 CASH GIFTS, er 40.000 

100 CASH GIFTS, SOO OBER. 66.1000. so ccesee 40,000 
150 CASH GIFTS, MINS 60's 6.00. 060600s 45.400 
250 CASH GIFTS, frre 50,000 
25 CASH GIFTS, BOO CBBB iia s ccscccccces 92,000 

11, 000 CASH GIF Ts, 50 each. .... 550,000 


TOTAL, 12,000 GIFTS, ALLCASH, amo uations to $1,500,000 

The distribution will be positive, whether all the tickets 
are sold or not, and the 12,000 gifts all paid in proportion 
to the tickets sold. 


PRICE OF TICKETS. 

Whole tickets, $50; halves, $25 ; tenths, or each cou- 
pon, $5; eleven whole tickets for $500; twenty-two and 
a half tickets for $1,000; 113 whole tickets for $5,000; 
227 whole tickets for $10,000. No discount on less than 
$500 worth of tickets at a time 

Tickets now ready for sale, and all orders accompanied 
by the money promptly filled, Liberal terms given to 
those who buy to sell again. 


THOS. E. BRAMLETTE, 


Agent Publ. Libr. Ky., and Manager Gift Concert, 
Public Library Building, Louisville, Ky. 


Or, THOS. H. HAYS, 


609 Broadway, New York. 


$425 A MONTH! Horse and carriage furnished 
Expenses paid, H. B, SHAW, Alfred, Me. 
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IVY’S PROBATION. 


Ry the Author of “ Marnsonie’s Trias,” ‘‘Tae History oF Aa 


Gaeat Temptation,” Etc, 


CHAPTER I. 
TFs gp ates is deceitful, and beauty is vain ; 
ut ’ oF 
“Yes, yes, mother, I know,” impa- 


: tiently interrupted the person to whom 
this quotation was addressed, with the manner of 
one on whem an unpalatable truth, already too ob- 


trusive, is forced ; and then he rose from his seat | 


and came and stood on the hearth-rug, with his 
hands thrust down deep into his pockets, and his 
shoulders pushed up almost to his ears, and stared 
abstenstediy before him. 
What did he see in the 
* blank space between him 
and the drawing-reom 
‘door, where the shadows 
of the Septem ber evening, 
expelled from the circle of 
light and warmth at the 
upper end of the room, 
gathered greyly together ? 
He saw a tace like a 
oars dream, set in a 
bronze-tinted frame of 
Rubens-like hair; clear, 
grey eyes that laughed 


and wept, sparkled and ‘ FARR 4 | it 
drooped, and ripe, red lips a hs 
that pouted and smiled aa anit iniciraiii vam 
with swift, transparent ah Wey 





change of feeling ; he saw 
a thousand charms and 
graces which flushed the 
cold vacancy with a warm 
roseate light, and sent a 
soft unwonted thril. 
through his heart. 

This he saw for the 
space that answers to a 
dozen heart-throbs, and 
then he drew his breath 
with a little sigh, and 
came back from dream- 
land. 

On the sofa near by was 
seated the first speaker, a 
lady past middle age, of a 
serene presence, with a 
smooth cheek and a grave, 
steadfast eye, which pas- 
sion and wild self - will 
had never touched. Nota 
line was scored on the 
broad, clear brow — and 
yet she was a widow; no 
struggling unresigned 
anguish had marked its 
stormy path about her 
calm mouth. Her 
smoothly banded hair and 
her dress showed the well- 
regulated propriety of her 
mind—the close tulle cap, 
the snowy linen, turned 
back ate the throat anl 
wrists of the sober, dark- 
grey gown, rich in mate- 
rial, but precise in make 
and fashion. 

Her son, looking down 
upon her, was conscious 
of a startling incongruity 
between her carefully- 
ordered: presentment and 
the lawless vision which 
he had conjured up; and 
yet that vision was so 
entrancing ! 

He was dreaming again 
of a mobile face like an 
April day, with shadow 
and sunshine chasing each 
other over it, as quick, 
impetuous bursts of pride, 
or temper, or penitent, 
com nonate nos id 

ringing la r, 
Sonied “ack p> of 
a graceful head with a 
tangle of sun- 
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iocks, shaken into haughty disdain, or bent in 
loving submission; of laces, and graceful feminine 
gauds, and pretty, fluttering ribbons. 

To him they were all charming, these things ; 
but, to this severe simplicity, this safely-anchored 
and disciplined mind, how would they appear ? 

Perhaps the very monotony of this home-picture 
had caused the other to burst upon him with a 
nameless charm, and so enthral him with a soft, 
delicious wonder. And yet the calm type repre- 
sented his ideal of woman. 

Just now his feelings, or perhaps it was only his 
fancy, were ranging themselves against his tastes, 
his principles, and his training, and he had a dim, 
uneasy misgiving that iS was so. 

The mother, sitting silently by, glanced up once 
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or twice at the musing figure which overshadowed 
her, but did not stay the even click of her inde- 
fatigable knitting-needles. At last, when the 
silence had become oppressive, she spoke. 

“Far be it from me to despise the gift of 
beauty,” said she. “ Sarah and Rachel, and Esther 
and Ruth, were all fair women; but they had 
grace and discretion to guide the gift, and so it be- 
came a blessing.” 

He moved uneasily, and the fair vision stood re- 
buked before the serene picture of those patriarchal 
women. But still his wilful fancy turned aside 
after the bright, bewitching phantom. 

‘“* Mother,” said he, “ Ivy is very young ; she has 
not perhaps been altogether well brought up ; but, 
under our influence, alone with us here, I believe 
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we shall mold her according to our own principles. 
She is full of good impulses and feelings, and is 
very impressionable and malleable, and I feel sure 


| you can make her all you wish.” 


There was silence again; the young man 
fidgeted, the mother forbore to lift her eyes. 

“My son,” said she, presently, “it is a matter 
for your own heart and conscience. Heaven forbid 
that I should meddle in it!” 

“ Tf you could only see her, mother !” — 
the son, after a pause, and, as it seemed, almost 
involuntarily. 

But then a gong sounded somewhere belew, and 


the old lady gathered up her work and passed out 
of the door, which her son held open for her, with 
a firm step and an erect brow. 


Yet in her heart she 
was crying out—“If my 
son—my only son—take 
him a wife such as these 
which are of the daughters 
of the land, what good 
shall my life do me?’ . 

For Mrs. Eastern was 
one of those who drew a 
very distinct line of de- 
marcation bet ween herself 
and the outside Hittites 


and Hivites. 
The young man closed 
the door after her and 


came back to his station 
on the hear th-rug, and 
stood looking down into 
the glowing coal fire as if 
he could read in its depths 
the conscience to which 
his mother had appealed. 

He was at a crisis in 
his life; mighty depths of 
unsuspected power and 
force had been stirred 
within him, and were 
ragii and tossing in 
troubled storm, bewilder- 
ing the experience which 
had hitherto recked only 
of smooth, tranquil waters 
and a plain, undeviating 
chart. 


A new and urgovein- 
able man, a complex and 
unguessed-at nature, was 
suddenly presented before 
him, and no wonder he 
lost his way and groped 
vainly for his accustomed 
landmarks. E 

He was a young man of 
perhaps seven or eight- 
and-tweuty only, but a 
certain grave heaviness of 
expression tag in 
effect more than hi 
He was hendedibi’ too, 
but the same immobile 
weight hung like a cloud 
over the re features and 


impai eir . 
homelier face, with 
sparkle of animation and 
varying charm of expres- 
sion, would have com- 
manded more admiration 
and attracted more sym- 
thy, And yet it was a 
ace which did not miss 
its interest—a face which 
one would be apt to study 
as a stranger's, wondering 
and guessing at its story, 
and pitying it, either for 
all that it fad suffered or 
for all that it had missed, 
just as one might under- 
. .“- or prisreed its signs. 
gra 
inte PA spa be teed 
now, with & fire-light 
shining on the high, whi 
brow, the downcast eyee. 
the firm, compresse 


He was engaged in a 
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struggle with his conscience—a narrow conscience, It 
is true, but one to which he had hitherto been faithtul, 
and this was the first of his rebellions—the first time 
he had stepped beyond the line and plummet of his 
earefully-ruled life. 

He had turned his back upon the sweet vision, but 
it stole softly round and smiled at him out of the hearth- 
shadows, and whispered to him as he tought his battle. 

“It is too late now,” said he presently, aloud. 

He was glad that it was too late; and then he accused 
himself for his gladness, and so forced all the light and 
color of the joy which he yet permitted himself to 
grasp. 

Presently the door opened and his mother rustled in, 
in her rich silk Pe ly =n 

“ Mark,” she exclaimed, glancing from’ her watch to 
his morning-coat, “dinner will be served in ten minutes!”” 

“TI beg your pardon,” cried he, as he hurried away: 
and when the gong sounded again, punctual to a second, 
he was at the door, ready, aceording to his custom, t 
hand his mother into the diging-room. 

He caryed the roast beef partridge, and sustained 
his part in the indifferegt conversation to which the 
presence of the servants restricted them, as usual; and, 
when the butler had finally filled the glasses and retired, 
he sipped his sherry and fingered his biscuit as he had 
done every night for many a year past. 

Things in that house went by rule, in the solemn, strict 
fashion which strikes a sort of cold awe into the hearts 
of less precise-living people. 

Mark Eastern and his widowed mother were persons 
who liked the restraint of routine, and had regulated 
themselves and everything about them to such a clock- 
work pitch of perfection that they were very uncomifort- 
able when their own inflexible rule was relaxed. 

And yet, by one of those mysterious accidents which 
puzzle us so much in the workings of this strang, 
world, Mark Eastern was on the point of introducing 
a thoroughly disturbing element into that abode ot 
order and good conduct which he prized so highly. 

He had fallen in love—a process which he had never 
anticipated but as being conducted with the wisdom, 
discretion, and careful discrimination befitting so impor- 
tant a phase of his experience; and of all the vagaries 
of tho little god, this enslavement of the grave, solemn- 
mannered young man was one of the most mad a propos 
and mischievous. 

Mrs. Eastern watched her son furtively as he sat 
opposite to her, but she asked no question. It was only 
when she rose from the table that he, rising too, said 

“Then, mother, you will write?” 

“ Yes,”’ she answered, quietly; “I will write 1f you 
wish it.” 

“TI do.” 

And then he followed her to the drawing-room, and 
read his papers and drank his coffee, and went through 
the Arach evening programme as exactly as if he had 
been a machine wound up and set going, and bound not 
to deviate from its appointed round. 

But all the time, beneath the measured exterior, a 
strange, unusual tumult was raging. The die was cast. 
There was a certain exulta- 
tion in the thought, in spite 
of the dim misgivings, the 
uneasy self-reproach which 
weighed it down. Every 
time the éxultation strug- 
gled to the surface it was 
met and beaten back by a 
stern, repressive judgment. 
Mark Eastern began to feel 
that he—even he—was one 
of those sinners in whose 
judgment he had often 
arse 4 acquiesced ; he had 
put forth his hand to grasp 
the forbidden fruit—was it 
to —e like the Dead Sea 
apples, fair and pleasant in- 

eed to the eyes, but dust 
and ashes tc the teeth ? 

He was not exactly to be 
envied as he sat there scan- 
ning his Times, and not so 
much thinking as evading 
thought ; the dull ache 
might throb into sharp pain 
if he roused it ever so little. 

At ten o'clock the ser- 
vants filed in, one by one, 
and Mark read prayers. It 
was a trying chapter. “Can 
two walk together, except 
they be agreed?’ was its 
opening question, but he 
read on unflinchingly, and 
by-and- bye there came a lull 
in the storm. 

The short service was 
ended, the servants had 
bowed or curtsied their 
good-night, the butler had 
set back the chairs and car- 
ried away the books, and 
was lingering outside the 
door to extinguish the lights 
and cover up the drawing- 
room fire; but the master 
and mistress, whose punctu- 
ality in retiring had hitherto 
been reckoned by seconds, 
still remained behind the 
closed doors. 

“My dear boy,” Mrs. 
Eastern waited to say to 
her son, “may this be for 
your happiness! There is 
only one thing really need- 
ful; if you can tell me that 

future wife has learned 
that, I shall be content.” 

But he could not tell her 
that, and the question made 
him irritable. 

“You will write to-mor- 
rew, and ask her to come te 
us,” said he, “ and then you 
will be able to judge for 
yourself. Good-night, 


” 


F 


He stooped to kiss her as 
spoke, and she was forced 
accept his dismissal of 
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the subject. All their lives they had been as one—this 
mother and son: he growing up after her own pattern, 
adopting her tastes and habits, endorsing her right and 
proper if narrow, views of life, and having no experi- 
ence beyond them. But now the time had come—his 
mother recognized with the pang inevitable to the dis- 
covery—when this perfect unanimity of- thought and 
feeling must receive a check. For the contingency ot 
his marrying she had prepared herself, with the yrudent 
forecast which was part of her training; but she Pad had 
her own plans at wishes eyen in this matter, and it 
had never occurred to her that he would so contravene 
all his past as tc go so far atield.to seek and choose for 
himself where she had no voice. 

It was hard upon her, no doubt, after all these years, 
to find herself suddenly } + alone outside*of the inner 
sanctuary of that mind which had seemed the double ot 
her own, and to feel as she did, with a fatal prescience, 
that this first reserve was but the thin oa of the 
wedge—th» first note of a wider separation, such a 
separation as she had never counted on with all her 
care‘ul forethought. But she was a brave sort of 
woman in | er way—a woman who never flinched from 
any qity which she recognized; so she smothered the 
puug, aud in the silence of her rooni, before she pre- 
pared for the night, she wrote the two following letters : 


“My Dear Mr. Loratxg,—My son has informed 
me of the proposal of marriage which he has addressed 
to your daughter, and which she has dene him the honor 
to accept, with your sanction. My son’s welfare and 
happiness are my first earthly objects; and you can un- 
derstand how deep is my ot on this the most 
important occasion of his life. The slight nature of 
your acquaintance with my son will perhaps justify me 
in assuring you that, in giving your daughter to him, 
you entrust her to a man of the highest principle and 
the most irreproachable character, and that her happi- 
ness, so far as human agency can insure it, will be safe 
in his hands, I am naturally extremely desirous of 
making the acquaintance of the young lady who is to 

tand in so close a relation to me, and I have enclosed a 
note for her, in which I have begged her to fix an 
early day on which to give me the pleasure of receiving 
ler here. If you and Mrs. Loraine can arrange to join 
her before the conclusion of her visit, I shall be exceed- 
ingly glad. My son joins me in begging for this pleasure, 
and, with best compliments, I am, my dear Mr. Loraine, 
yours sincerely, * AticiA TAsTERN.” 


The other note was shorter. It ran: 


“My Dear Miss Loratne,—I think that you and I 
should not be strangers to each other. When will you 
come and see me? I shall be ready to receive you when- 
ever you will fix a day, and, if you please, | will send 
my maid to escort you to Barnet. this may save your 
father and mother some anxiety, unless you can hear 
ot some other protection on the somewhat long journey. 
Be geod enough to let me know what you decjde; andj 
hoping to hear from you soon, I am yours, very sincerely, 

* AriciraA Eastern.” 

These letters sounded cold, 
under the circumstances; 
but, having written them, 
Mrs. Eastern felt that she 
had duly performed a diffi- 
cult duty, and even that she 
had succeeded in forcing 
herself into a graciousness 
which, though “ against the 
grain,” was none’ the less 
required of her. Over one 
point she had hesitated for 
some minutes. Ought she 
not to invite one, -at least, 
ef the parents to accompany 
the daughter on this her 
first introduction ? But 
against this she had decided. 

“IT must see her alone, 
without any other influence 
about her,” she thought; 
“and even Mark himself 
has not yet had this oppor- 
tunity. It is fair to him 
that he should know the 
character and mind of his 
future wife, unsupported or 
unbiased by home influ- 
ence.” 

Of that .home influence 
Mrs. Eastern had already 
formed a very unfavorable 
opinion; she was even in- 
clined, after the manner of 
mothers of sons @ maricr, to 
suspect the unknown parents 
of the girl who had by such 
a sudden conquest gained 
the heart of her son of 
scheming and _ inveigling, 
and a cotrse of conduct 
altogether ungleser ving of 
respect. It was, perhaps— 
virtuous and well ~ deci 
plined as she was—a little 
relief to her to_ concentrate 
her indignation upon these 
unprincipled -elders, as she 
sat over her writing -desk, 
with her two létters folded 
and addressed before her. 
And then she retired to bed, 
and lay awake until day- 
break. 


CHAPTER I. 


T the-close of a lovely 
September day, just 
when the sun was preparing 
to make a grand tableau ot 
rose-culored clouds and 
crimson glory over the wide 
expanse of quivering, pal- 
pitating, living waters, a 
walking tourist, knapsack 
on back, found himself, a 
little footsore and very 
weary, on the outskirts of 
one of those North Devon- 
shire towns where the grey- 
brown rocks lie tumbled in 
the sca all along the coast, 
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ot themselves amongst the white foaming breakerss 
and tempting the much-tried mariner to curse theit picturesque but 
fatal beauty. 

The tourist was leaning on both arms over a rustic gate belonging 
to an ee dwelling, looking at the great clump of og on 


pink hydrangeas, and the hedge of flowering myrtle, and the tall 
scarlet geranium growing against the side of the house. 

He had no business there whatever, but he was tired and footsore. 
and the fresh cool grass was so soft and pleasant, and the road so 
hard and dusty, and the ¢ctow promised to cut off such a corner ot 
the route, that he had turned in along a meadow-path, and then he 
had been attracted by the pretty picturesque dwelling nestled so cosily 
down amongst its lavish growth of greenery. 

He was something of a gardener, , and he could not help 
longing to train the crimson-leaved Virginian creeper which hung 
so closely against the house-wall, asserting itself indolently, like a 
careless, contident beauty, against a great perfumed tangle of clematis 
and a vagrant, disorderly heap of pale, late-blooming roses. Yet, 
for all the disorder, which appealed, in its own line, to the traveler's 
instincts, he could not help wishing that his own more northern 
unkindly soil could yield him such abundant return for his labors. 

The very grass—only that might have been due to the showery 
season—was of such a vivid green that he thought with a sigh «1 
the difficult cultivation of his own Summer- 
parched lawn, so carefully cut and trimmed, a: « 
80 diligently watered. 

He wondered, in a vague, tired sort of way, what 
sort of people lived in such a pretty, retired, un- 
tidy corner as this, Women probably—ladies who 
had neither strengih nor skill for gardening, and 
of too small means to purchase either. 

He longed to tie up those rich drooping crimson 
tassels of fuchsia, to give the waving pampas grass 
a support, to trim the over-grown borders, And 
all this time he was leaning against the gate in 
full view of a great empty bay window. 

No doubt he was guilty of an indiscretion there- 
by, and it was astonishing how so ——— punc- 
tilious a man could so far forget himse 
travelers are apt to forget that Elizabethan gables, 
however picturesque, are part of the Englishman’s . 
castle. 

It was a very still, calm evening, and not a ghost 
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“Yes, we do—disagreeable impertinent creatures !' 
uncompromising sotto voice above 

Che situation was not without a certain humor, only that humor 
was not exactly in Mark Eastern’s line; the unconscious attitude ot 
the elder, the audacious displeasure of the younger, and the novelty 
of her view-point, were elements which would have infinitely amused 


¢ ighed the 





many. But ail that Mark saw on understood of the situation was ; 
that lovely face which had thrilled him with a strange new sensation. 

For a continuation of this delightful story, see Frank LEs.ir’s 
Lapy's Journat, No. 104, issued Saturday, October 25. 

Of course, it belonged to a child—a wayward, spoilt child. THe 
had just decided so, when the branches of a twisted old laburnum 
tree rocked and swayed, and a young girl of fifteen or sixteen 
swung herselt down just in his path, holding lightly by one arm as 
her active feet touched the ground. 

“Ivy, Ivy!’ exclaimed her father, remonstratingly at this sudden 
apparition, “when will you learn to be steady and behave like a 
voung lady? I must apologize for my daughter,” he continued, to 
Mark; “she is a sad made but she is only a child—only a 


ip 





of a breeze stirred the leaves, yet, as the traveler 
stood there, drinking in the beauty of the scene, 
and probably feeling a good deal the better for it, 
suddenly the branches of a tree over his head were ( a 
violently agitated, and a great shower of crisp “y 
leaves and pale odorous petals fluttered about him. “og 

He looked up in amazement at this phenomenon, i 
and beheld, just above his head, bending down iw 


St 


iil 
between the parted branches, the loveliest tace he 
had ever seen or dreamed of. 

Mark Eastern—for it was he-—-shook the per- 
fumy débris from his coat and hair, and looked 
again. A pair of luminous grey eyes flashed right 
into his, and a clear, ringing voice said : 

“Well! what are you doing here ? 
know that you are trespassing ¢ 
property.” 

“T-—-I beg 
lifting his hat. 

“You must go back to the road,” spoke tlie 
voice again, shaking its bronze-ringed head with 
authority. 

“ Allow me,’’ said another voice at Mark’s 
elbow, 2 gently-modulated masculine voice; “ 1 
only want to get in through my gate’’ (this with 
unconscious irony). “1am glad to see that you 
admire our pretty cottage ; it’s a picturesque little 
bit—those softly-toned browns and that dash otf 
rich color make just the effect one would like to 





Do you 
This is private 


your pardon,” stammered Mark, 


“ That's all very well,” muttered the aggressive 
voice in. the tree ; “ but it’s too bad to have people 
staring in at our dining-room windows. We might 
as well tive in a main road, as mamma says.”’ 

“Will you walk in and rest ’’ said the other 
voice, hospitably. ‘I see’’—and the elderly gentle- 
man to whom the voice belonged glanced at Mark’s 
knapsack—“ I see that you are a tourist, and you 
look tired. This is just the hour at.which we take 
tea—may I offer you a cup ?”’ 

“‘ Now there’s papa asking him in to tea—after 
his rudeness too! I declare I won't go down!” 

tulantly muttered the younger voice, under cover 
of the father’s evident deafness. 

After this, of course Mr. Eastern ought to have 
declined the hospitable overturés of the master of 
the house and gone on his way, but he was piqued, 
interested, curions, so he threw over all his prin- 
ciples and accepted. 

“Our country is a favorite one for tourists,” re- 
marked the gentle voice of the host as he heid the 
gate open for his guest to precede him; “ we see a 
good many in course of the Summer,” 
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child,” he repeated, with the sort of obliviousness natura to parents 
who cannot realize that their children are growing into men and 
women. 





DESCRIPTION 


race 


FASHIONS. 


No. 1.—Street costume ot sage-green poplin. The front of the 
demi-train skirt is trimmed two-thirds of the length of the breadth, 
with three perpendicular puffings, each ‘puffing set cn with pipings 
and a cord gathered through the centre. The back-breadths have 
three bias overlapping flounces, piped on the lower edge, and the 
upper flounce is headed with a double fold piped through the centre. 
The demi-polonaise, with postilion-back, is short in front, and in 
shape similar to a basque, pointed on each hip, and the back long 
and bouffante; the upper portion is plaited into a small belt, 
attached at the side-seams under the postilion. Heavy silk knotted 
fringe, of the same color, edges the polonaise, headed with a broad 
bias band, placed one inch above the fringe. Lretelles, edged with 
fringe, decorate the waist, and the coat-sleeve is trimmed on the 
back seam of the wrist with a puffing similar to those on the front 

of skirt. Eighteen yards of eye and eight yards 
of fringe are required to make this costume. Hat 
of sage-green corded silk with a high coronet-front, 
trimmed with a fold of black velvet. The large 
low crown is decorated high on the left side with 
a bunch of curling black and white ostrich feathers, 
loops of black velvet embedded in black Spanish 
net, the ends falling in a looped veil at the back 

of the head. 
No. 2.—Street costume of steel-colored cash- 
mere. The bottom of the demi-train skirt is trim- 
: med on the front breadth with a kilt-plaited flounce, 
seven inches deep, which is continued around the 
back breadths in a scantily-gathered flounce, cut 
fos deeper in the back. This is surmounted with a 
| broad bias band of the material, trimmed on each 
edge with a milliner’s fold, and a gathered flounce, 
two and a-half inches deep, sewed under the lower 
edge. Two similar bands, edged with narrow 
flounces, are placed cn the front breadth, four 
inches apart, the ends ornamented with small ro- 
| settes. The basque is close-fitting, short in front, 
\ and the back with two long tabs, resembling the 
swallow-tailed coats worn by gentlemen in the 


OF 
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“a, olden times. A pocket is placed on each tab, 
2\ trimmed with a bias fold to correspond with the 
° fold which edges the basque all around. A bread 


sash of steel-colored gros-grain ribbcn is bunched 
at the back of the waist, the ends 1eaching nearly 
to the flounce on the skirt. ‘The coat-sleeve is 
trimmed with a deep mousqvetaire cuff, edged 
around the wrist-with a frill of white lace, ard the 
neck is finished with a bias band, piped on each 
edge, the lower edge trimmed with a narrow flounce 
of the material, and the upper edge with a high 
standing frill of lace. To make this costume, 
thirteen yards of cashmere are required. Hat ctf 
steel-colored velvet, with a slightly-rolled border, 
depressed in front, decorated with narrow bands of 
black velvet, white ostrich feathers, and a long, 
trailing spray of flowers drooping from the left side 
on to the left shoulder. 


raaer 2 


No. 3.—Walking costume of black silk. A 
box-plaited flounce trims the edge of the skirt 
around the back and side-breadths, and is orna- 
mented ‘with bows of watered-ribbon. ‘There is 
an apron irover-skirt in front, trimmed with a series 
of velv folds, and the back of the skirt is bowffant, 
and ornamented with a sash of watered-ribbon, 
ornamented with bows and ends and buckles. High 
corsage, with a postilion basque and revers of 
velvet put on so as to preduce the effect of a vest. 
Coat-sleeves with a Bose bow and buckle at the 
arm-hole, and a cuff trimmed with folds of velvet 
and a bow and buckle. Velvet bonnet, ornamented 
with a plume, tea-roses, and a steel buckle. 

No. 4.—In this all the hair is rolled quite high, 
a large comb supporting the chignon. The front 
is arranged in puffs. Small frisettes appear beneath 
the waved tress that forms a diadem. 

No. 5.—A gold comb. 

No. 6.—The front hair is roiled. Heavy braids 
form the chignon, which is surmounted by a hand- 
some comb. At the back of the neck are several 
small curls and a long, loosely-curled tress. 

No. 7.—Here the hair is waved and combed up 
over acushion. A braid encircles the top, and at 
one side is a jeweled butterfly. A coronet com- 
pletes the coiffure. 

No. 8.—The hair is combed back loosely and 
braided ; then the braid is brought well forrand 
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and held by a comb, in front of which is a large 
rose. At the sides small curls are placed at in- 
tervals. 

No. 9.—A shell comb. 

No. 10.—The hair is relied Large, putfed 
chignon. Four curls of varying lengths full upon 
the shoulders. Silver comb. 

: . 

No. 11.—Double-breas‘rd street jacket of fine 
black beaver-cloth. It is kigh in the neck and 
close-fitting, trimmed down the front with buttons 
and loops of passementerie cord. The back isa 
plaited postilion, and the garment is edged ail 
around with a broad band of black velvet, finished 
on each edge with a thick piping of black gros- 
grain. The coat-sleeve is decorated with a pointed 
cuff, trimmed with passementerie loops and buttons, 
the outer edge finished with fringe. Bows of black 


turban-shaped brim, trimmed with hanging orna- 
ments of jet. The slanting crown is encircled by 
a searf of erépe lisse, and drooping over the crown 
are two medium-sized ostrich feathers, fastened 
under a large drooping cluster of grapes with 
foliage, and loops with streamers of black gros- 
grain ribbon. 
NU. id. No. 16.—Hat of black velvet, with a high turned- 
up brim, standing off from the crown, and deeper 
gros-grain ornament the upper and lower portions | at the sides. It is bound with a black turquoise 
of the sleeve and the middle ef the back of the | silk. The front of the soft puffed crown is deco- 
waist, and a fraise of black silk finishes the neck. | rated with rose-leaves made of jets, which a over 
One and a-half yards of beaver-cloth are required | the left side of the brim, and on the right side ex- 
to make this basque. tending around to the back is a cluster of small, 
No. 12.— Out-door jacket of rough-surface, | black, curly ostrich feathers, intermixed with black 
camels’-hair cloth. It is high in the neck, and | lace. Black and white feather aigrette, from which 
fitted to the form by darts and cross-basque seams. | starts a long mixed feather, with the end drooping 
The back is a plaited postilion, and each hip is or- | over the back part of the head. — 
namented with a square pocket, trimmed with pas- | No. 17.—Hat of blue velvet, with a border rolled 
sementerie loops and buttons. A trimming of fur, | at the sides, and depressed in front and back, edged 
two inches wide, and placed down the fronts, simu- | by a narrow trimming of curly white feathers, 
lating a deep, square vest, is carried 
around the lower edge, and two rows of 
the same are around the wrist of the coat- Atal 
sleeve. - A high fraise of black silk, edged ANN 
with narrow black lace, encircles tne ) ry PAs 
throat. To make this basque, one and a- ‘ 
half yards of beaver-cloth are required. 
No. 13.—Postilion jacket, of invisible- 
green beaver-cloth. It is for s‘reet-wear, 
fits the form neatly but not too closely, 
having only one dart on each side of the 
front. The back is cut on the double- 
fold of the cloth, and rather wide at the 
waist-line, making the side-forms some- 
what smaller than what have been worn. 
The fronts close from the throat to the 
waist with hooks and small silk loops, and 
the passementerie buttons with cords are 
looped over the hooked points. The lower 
portion of the fronts is turned over en 
revers, faced with black gros-grain, and 
ornamented with buttons placed over imi- 
tation button-holes. Coat-sleeve, with a 
plaited flounce of the gros-grain. The 
trimming is sable fur, about two inches 
wide, laid on the shoulders to simulate a 
deep collar, also around the neck, wrist of 
sleeves, and the lower edges, of the jacket. 
One and a-quarter yards of wide beaver- 
cloth, three-quarters of a yard of gros- 
grain, and five yards of fur are — 
No. 14.—Visiting costume. he ma- 
terial for this costume is dark-purple silk 
serge, with a biack velvet basque. The 
front of the demi-train skirt is trimmed 
with a kilt-plaiting, and laid over this are 
wide circular bands of black velvet. On 
the back breadths is a deep box-plaited 
flounce, the upper edge faced three inches 
deep with white silk, and four fine pipings 
of the same laid on the outside. The 
extra width, cut at the waist-line of the 
side-forms is plaited, the long pointed end 
is faced with white silk and doubled under, 
and the edges are trimmed with a plaiting 
of black silk, headed with two bias bands 
of the same. The opening at back of the 
waist is filled in by loops and fringed sash- 
ends of broad black and purple ribbon. 
The cuff of sleeve is of velvet. The edges 
are trimmed with two bias bands of silk, 
and ornamented with two passementerie 
buttons attachel with swinging cords. 
To make this costume, twenty yards of 
purple serge, two and a-half yards of white 
silk, one yard of black silk, and three and 
a-half yards of velvet are required. Hat 
of purple silk rep, with a rolled front, 
bound with black velvet, and ornamented 
inside the brim with a wreath of daisies. 
The outside garniture is composed of 
flowers, a long willow plume, loop of the 
rep, and end of black velvet. 
No. 15,—Hat of dark ren silk, with a No. 18 
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Bands oi velvet, piped with wnite, cross the front 
of the erown through an anchor of pearl, under 


| which is fastened a long white ostrich feather, 


brought over the top of crown and fastened at the 
back over a long drooping loop of blue ribbon. 

No. 18.—Walking dress of steel-grey poplin. 
The skirt has no fullness in front, and here it is 
trimmed with cross-bands and bows of dark-blue 
velvet. A single band is carried around the skirt. 
Close-fitting casaque. ‘The basque is quite deep, 
and pointed in front ; 1t opens upon a shorter vest. 
Straight sleeves, with shaped cuffs. Trimming of 
velvet bands and buttons. Cambric ruff and 
| uader-sleeves. Grey felt nat; blue velvet rib- 

bons ; feathers ot the same tint, and a grey veil. 
| No. 19.—Dress of réséda faille, Long skirt ; 
| the deep flounce is gathered, and surmounted by 


three ruffles, between the two upper of which is a 
broad puffing. Round over-skirt. The full bouf- 
fant has deep and rounded tunic-fronts. Close- 
fitting casaque, with a shaped basque and straight 











sleeves. VPlaited trimming, headed by bias folds, 
Sleeveless casaque of black velvet, with a pointed 
vest-front and coat-shaped basques. Black fail!e 
borderings and buttons. Embroidered ruff and 
under-sleeves. Black velvet hat, trimmed with 
réséda ribbons, crimson flowers and foliage, and a 
black feather. 





ENTIRELY NOVEL HATS AND 
BONNETS. 


HE Normandy hat is a decided favorite this 

Autumn. The color of the model hat shown 

to the writer was prune; the material velvet, with 

a splendid plume, shading from the deepest prune 
to the palest grey 

A novel Parisian hat recalls the “scoop”? bon- 





net of our grandmothers, as to which we have, in 
youth, frequently been, oh, so very sarcastic! This 
hat sets up in regular sugar-scoop style, leaving 
the hair visible far back, and displaying the Span- 
ish combs—still popular—to perfection. The late 
fancy for grouping tiers of finger-puffs from the 
beginning of the ‘“* brow-part ” to the nape ct the 
neck is half-visible with this hat. The mode) is 
of rose-plum, with plumes )'eu-de-ciel, a tea-rose at 
the back, and profuse falling barbes at the tack, 
held up by rings of handsome cut steel. Virot 
& Mauguet are the originators. 

A similar hat is pink and white. 

A hat of grey ot mar has a profuse and 
well-set trimming of oxidized gray es, with 
a ageing vine of Autumn leaves. 

A hat of olive and pistache velvet is 
trimmed with shaded cetrich plumes— 
these shaded plumes are the rage— and is 
called the “ Ilma di Murska.”’ 

The Salvini is an exquisite affair of 
shaded grey velvet, with black ard grey 
plumes, and a claret-colored velvet rose. 
‘The Tamberlik is a quaint shape, rescn.- 
bling a helmet, and trimmed with plun:es 
and black lace, with steel ornaments. 
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